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of the Number One Men of 


American Industry are reg- 
ular readers of NEWS-WEEK 


of them characterize them- 
selves as “page-by-page, 
cover-to-cover’” readers 


of them own motor-cars: 
22% operate two cars; 
7% three cars or more. 
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How a man of 40 can retire 
15 years from today 







T makes no difference if your care- 
I fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past few years. It makes 
no difference if you are worth half as 
much today as you were then. Now, by 
following a simple, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to quit 
work forever fifteen years from today 
with a monthly income guaranteed you 
for life. Not only that, but if you should 
die before that time, we would pay your 
wife a monthly income as long as she 
lives. Or, if you should be totally disabled 


















for six months or more, you would not be 
expected to pay any premiums that fell 
due while you were disabled, and you 






dreceive a disability income besides. 





$200 a Month beginning at age 55 















Suppose you decide that you want to be This Retirement Income Plan is guaran- you can retire at any of the following ages 

able to retire on $200 a month beginning teed by the Phoenix Mutual, a company that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

at age 55. Here is what you can get: with over half a billion dollars of insurance How much does it cost? When we know 
in force and a record of more than 75 years your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 





I A check for $200 when you reach 55 and 












: of public service. If you want to retire some In the long run, the Plan will probably 
a check for $200 every month thereafter ‘alte P ‘ : , 
lj day, and are willing tolay aside a portion of cost nothing, because, in most cases, every 
as long as yo a ‘ 
me oe ee your income every month, you can have cent and more comes back to you at 
This important benefit is available freedom from money worries. You can retirement age. 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan have all the joys of recreation or travel Write your date of birth in the coupon 
can also include: when the time comes at which every man below and mail it today. You will receive, 
a wants them most. without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
2 A life income for your wife if you die . — = " oop’ " 
b ; y y The Plan is not limited to men. Similar interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
before retirement age. : ; i 
plans are available to women. It is not left. It tells all about the Phoenix Mutual 
‘++ A monthly disability income for your- limited to persons of 40. You may be older Retirement Income Plan. Send for your 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops or younger. The income is not limited to copy now. The coupon below is for your 
your earning power for 6 months or more. $200 a month. It can be more or less. And convenience. 
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i Puorenix Mutuat Lire Insurance Co, 1! 
' 948 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. ! 
i Send me by mail, without obligation, 
ee. a & your new book describing Tue Puoenix i 
~e Mutuat Retirement Income Pian. l 
PHOENIX Name__ 
M U T U A L Date of Birth ; 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Business ' 
Address___ " 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. , 
Established in 1851 am ; 
i 
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LETTERS 





NOT INDICTED: In your last issue (Sept. 
21) you say Lieut. Gov. James Noe is under 
indictment for Federal tax violations. 
have followed Louisiana politics closely 
enough to be almost certain you are mistaken. 

Emory S, CASE 

srooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: Lieutenant Governor Noe 
was not indicted. News-WEEK regrets its 
error and apologizes. For some time United 
States Treasury agents have investigated the 
incomes of certain political friends of the 
late Senator Long. A Federal grand jury in- 
dicted Abe Shushan, Seymour Weiss, and six 
other reputed Long aides. 


INSULTED: Had I known any issue of 
News-WEEK would devote its entire cover 
page, as found on that of the 7th instant, to 
the sole purpose of advertising the antics of 
a leg wigglin’-dancin’ dudine (Fred Astaire) 
I certainly would have withheld my slight 
contribution in the way of financial aid to 
this insult to an intelligent American public. 
If the time has come in this country of ours, 
when magazines such as Nrews-WEeEK find 
their highest ideals in some devotee of the 
public dance hall, whose only claim to no- 
toriety or prominence in life is the limberness 
of his legs or nimbleness of his feet, then I 
think it would be better to either abolish 
such periodicals or turn over their manage- 
ment to somebody with a widely different 
and nobler conception of life. 

In conformity with the cover page of issue 
just mentioned, I presume in following num- 
bers we will be treated with a beatific vision 
of Sally Rand and her illusive fan, and 
thereafter of course we should have Max 
Baer in his diminutive shorts. The huge bulk 
ot Londos, the notorious wrestler, should 
naturally come next, and thereafter we should 
have of course Joe-Joe the baby-faced monk 
and on down to some notable member of the 
Gawking Gorilla Tribe. 

I therefore await with most delightful an- 
ticipation, the alluring spectacle of coming 
cover pages outlining the glorious views sug- 
gested. With a sincere wish for your early 
and complete reform or final dissolution. 

J. Ketty Smitu 

Mounds, III. 


Editorial Note: News-WeeEk’s 1935 cover 
subjects include: President Roosevelt, King 
George and Queen Mary, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Anthony Eden, Haille Selassie, 
Miriam Hopkins, Premier Laval, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, Eddie Cantor, Father Coughlin, 


Speaker Byrns, Kate Smith, Rexford Tug- 
well and Harry Hopkins, Ruth St. Denis, 
Senator Carter Glass, Secretary Morgenthau, 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, Donald Richberg, 
Secretary Ickes, Nellie of Flemington, Bat- 
tleship Arizona, Liner Normandie and the 
Monacan Army. 
* 

TWO SIDES: Please cancel my _ subscrip- 
tion and take my name off your mailing list. 
You obtained my money on the false repre- 
sentation that you were a non-partisan week- 
ly review of the news, whereas I have found 
you to be nothing more than a propaganda 
sheet for Mr. Roosevelt and his associates. 

Joun F, Evans 

Paterson, N. J. 


Mr. Hugh Thom, obvious anti-Roosevelt- 
ian, outsmarts the editor of a very smart 
News-WeEkly (Sept. 14 issue) and secures 
publication of a piece of silly but effective 
propaganda which is no whit reduced in its 
devastating influence by the disclaimer of 
the editor. 

Having dragged into your columns a brain- 
teaser that grandpop used to spring on his 
schoolmates, let Hugh Thom now give us the 
1936-campaign version of the Three Little 


Bears. 
Guy W. Wo Lr 
Oakland, Calif. 
2 
LONG STORY: We received copies of 
News-WEEK yesterday, in which we read an 
interesting account of the death of Huey 
long. This is real speed and I congratulate 
News-WEEK on this splendid showing. 
H. L. WEtits 
Chicago, III. 


My compliments to the member of your 
staff that handled the Huey Long story. A 
nice piece of work indeed. The story had 
everything. 

Harry O’Brien 

Publisher 

The Walsh County Press 

Park River, N. D. 

~ 


NO MISOGYNIST: I was . delighted 
with the story (July 6 Headliner); but I 
really do love women. Can't get along with- 
out them. Good luck to you and long may 
you go. 

Bos BartTLett 

Schooner Morrissey, 

MacWilliams Shipyard, 

West Brighton, 

Staten Island, N. Y. 
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AQUA VELVA 


FOR AFTER SHAVING 


1. Makes your face feel great. 

2. Soothes tiny nicks and scratches. 

3. Keeps your skin from getting too 
dry. 

4. Lessens windburn. 

5.Gives your face that “well. 
groomed” look. 


Send 3¢ in stamps for a sample bottle of Aqua 
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World 


Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated. 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 

a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 


them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 


F. D 


and get in step with the news of 4 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 


New 
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A RECENT NOVEL HAILED THE WORLD OVER 
AS ONE OF THE MASTERPIECES OF OUR TIME 


HE FORTY DAYS 
F MUSA DAGH 


BY FRANZ WERFEL 


An experiment to show you how often you 
miss books you promise yourself to read 


Book-of-the-Month Club selected The 

Forty Days of Musa Dagh as the book- 
of-the-month. Over 50,000 of our more than 
100,000 members elected to take it. In ad- 
dition, within’ a few weeks, it became a 
national best-seller. The praise it received 
from critics all over the country was extraor- 
dinary. Without doubt you read about this 
book, heard it praised on all sides, and in 
all probability you’said to yourself, ‘“That 
isa book I surely want to read."" But did you 
ever read it? 

Time and time again Cis it not true?) you 
miss notable new books, like this one, which 
you are extremely anxious to read, but which 
you are obliged to confess to your friends 
you simply never ‘‘got around to."’ 


Noo months ago the five judges of the 


This perpetual failure to ‘‘get around to” 
the new books you most want to read would 
never happen to you if you belonged to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. That is what we want to 
prove to you, and at the same time to dem- 
onstrate the many material advantages of 
joining—for instance, the very valuable 
“book-dividends”’ distributed, free, among 
members, close to $1,000,000 worth every 
year. 

By special arrangement with the publish- 
ers of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, we have 
obtained the rights to give away up to 
10,000 copies of the book in this experiment. 

And what we here propose is this: 
mail the inquiry below, and a copy 


of this great novel will immediately be put aside 
in your name,and held until we hear whether 
or not you care to join. In the meantime, a 
booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates. 


Study this booklet’ at your leisure; have 
the members of your family do likewise; you 
may be surprised, for instance, to learn that 
belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor 
does it mean that you are obliged to take one 
book every month, twelve a year (you may 
take as few as four); nor are you obliged, 
willy-nilly, to take the specific book-of-the- 
month selected by the judges. You have 
complete freedom of choice at all times. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 100,000 
families—composed of discerning but busy 
readers, like yourself—now get most of their 
books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; 
and of these tens of thousands of people not 
a single one was induced to join by a salesman; 
every one of them joined upon his own in- 


itiative, upon the recommendation of friends: 


who were members, or after simply reading 
—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about 
the many ways in which membership in 
the Club benefits you as a book-reader and 
book-buyer. 


If you are interested, it is advisable not 
to delay in mailing the inquiry coupon, in 
view of the limitation of copies placed on 
us by the publisher in this experiment. 


A little village of Armenians, 
men, women and children—scale 
the heights of the Mount of 
Moses, and for forty days hold 
off the entire might of the Turk- 


\i ish Army: their story as told by 


Werfel in this epic novel, stirs 


, one’s blood to fever-heat by its 
, last-ditch courage. 


~e FRANZ WERFEL 





ee 











A FEW TYPICAL COMMENTS OF THE CRITICS: 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, 
N. Y. Times. “Once read, 
twill never be forgotten.” 
R. M. GAY, The Atlantic 
Monthly, “So full of suse 
Pense and excitement... 
One cannot fail to find it 
remarkable,” 
HARRY HANSEN, Harper’s. 
he story grows on one, 
the whole dark, useless 





tragedy is indelibly im- 
pressed upon the memory.” 


HORACE GREGORY, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. ‘1 know of 
no contemporary novel 
where historical incident 
is given such complete re- 
ality.” 

LOUIS KRONENBERGER, 
N.Y. Times. ‘It tells a story 





which it is almost one’s 
duty as an intelligent hu- 
man being to read. And 
one’s duty here becomes 
one’s pleasure also.” 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN 
LOON. ‘To me it is worth 
everything that has ap- 
peared during the last two 
years. 


239 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourtn Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| send me without cost, a booklet out- 
lining how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. 
This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe 
to your service. 


Name... 


ee or 
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TRIBUTE TO YOUR STOMACH 


HIS LITTLE GIRL is studying her 
“science”’ lesson. 


She is being initiated into the mys- 
teries of the human stomach. Com- 
ing, with the clear eyes of a youngster, 
upon the story of this marvelous 
mechanism, she gains a high respect 
for its wonders. 


It’s too bad more grown-ups 
don’t have that same respect. It’s 
too bad they’re so prone to call all 
manner of ills “stomach trouble.” 
‘or, contrary to general belief, the 
stomach is one of the most rugged 
organs in the human body. 

It has to be. For the stomach must 
receive, store, and help digest the 
whole conglomerate mixture of the 
foods you eat and liquids you drink. 
It must pass its contents on to the 


intestines only as fast as they are 
suitably prepared for intestinal diges- 
tion and eventual absorption. 

The food mixture which leaves the 
stomach has a long way to go; the 
gastro-intestinal tract is from 26 to 
28 feet long. In the complicated proc- 
esses of digestion and absorption, 
the stomach must have the co- 
operation of other organs such as the 
liver and pancreas. 

Consequently the stomach is often 
affected when other organs fail to 
perform. their normal tasks. Trou- 
ble anywhere along the line fre- 
quently causes pain and distress in 
the stomach region and gives rise to 
the symptoms which we refer to as 
“stomach trouble.” 


Sometimes, of course, it really is 


stomach trouble. More often it is 
not. And it is dangerous to attempt 
to diagnose and treat your own ail- 
ment. Leave that to your doctor. He 
alone can accurately locate the 
trouble. He alone can decide whether 
it should be treated by diet, medi- 
cine, rest—or the pleasant advice 
... ‘don’t work so hard, and try to 
play a little more.” 

When symptoms of digestive dis 
turbance warn you that somethings 
wrong, see your doctor. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY * 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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WAR ALARM: Duce Undaunted by Black Shadows in Blue 


Seas; Nature Continues to Be a Temporary Ally for Ethiopia 


It is notified for the general infor- 
mation that in the event of certain 
emergencies... It may prove neces- 
sary to extinguish all lights by turn- 
ing off electricity at its main sources... 
The public is advised to lay in a supply 
of candles, etc. 

Gov. Sir Charles Harrington’s order 
had prompt effect. In a few hours, 
Gibraltar’s 17,000-odd residents — 
largely of Italian descent—bought up 
every candle this side of Spain, and 
asked for more. 

Most of them probably doubted Ital- 
ian airmen would dare attack the 
earth’s mightiest fort, symbol of Brit- 
ish power. But they knew Lights Out 
would be the first order “in the event 
of certain emergencies”—meaning war. 

War seemed uncomfortably close. 
Its omens rode in the harbor under the 
1,400-foot cliff whose guns command 
every wave of the 14-mile-wide Strait. 

The world’s largest floating fortress, 
H. M. S. Hood, dominated her compan- 
ion battle-cruiser, the Re- 
nown, five cruisers, and six 
destroyers. Any day now the 
Home Fleet’s flagship, the 
Nelson, and the Rodney—the 
two most formidable battle- 
ships afloat—would arrive. 

From the shore, people 
could see Jack Tars busy on 
the dreadnoughts’ 15-inch 
guns. On the brass muzzle- 
caps they polished the pro- 
file of their divinity, Lord 
Nelson. 


Prestice: In 1798 Napo- 
leon decided to invade Egypt. 
As soon as the British Ad- 
miralty learned of the en- 
emy’s activity, it sent Hora- 
tio Nelson to watch the 
French fleet. For weeks the 
young admiral trailed his 
quarry. Then he found the 
Ships anchored at the mouth 
of the Nile, at Aboukir Bay, 
15 miles from Alexandria. 

Napoleon’s admiral, pro- 
tected by shore batteries and 
shoals, believed his position 
Impregnable. But Nelson 
found a weak spot in the 
line; through it he attacked 
and wiped out the French 
fleet. As a result of the Bat- 
tle of the Nile, the British 
took Malta from the French. 


Seven years later, at Trafalgar, 50 
sailing miles northwest of Gibraltar, 
Nelson sealed British supremacy over 
the seven seas. 


For a century no one dared ques- 
tion Britain’s authority in the Medi- 
terranean. Then this Summer Benito 
Mussolini, determined to conquer Ethi- 
opia, not only questioned, but defied 
it. His press minimized British power. 
In the Eastern Mediterranean he mar- 
shaled swift destroyers, submarines 
and aircraft. He increased armed 
forces in Libya to 100,000—virtually 
threatened to send them across the 
Egyptian border should Britain en- 
force League sanctions. Britons feared 
that the Duce, like Napoleon, dreamed 
of ravishing the land of Cleopatra— 
to join it later with the kingdom of 
Sheba. 


ALARM: This challenge the British 
Government met with a dispatch rare 
since Nelson’s days. Before the public 


Admiral Sir William Fisher, Guardian of Britain’s 
Life-Line of Empire, and Admiral Sir William Boyle 


knew it, part of the Home Fleet 
steamed into Spanish waters. 

From Gibraltar to Palestine, Britain 
deployed the most effective array of 
warships assembled for action since 
the World War—190 modern keels, 
500,000 tons of fighting steel. Such an 
armada, in the event of sanctions, 
could hold Italy in the Mediterranean 
like a pickle in a bottle. 

But would the Duce stand for being 
cut off from his army in Ethiopia? It 
seemed certain that—even with all the 
odds against him—he would try to 
crack the Suez Canal open by force. 
Then the world might see a second 
Battle of the Nile. 

In 1798 Italy—that is, the Kingdom 
of Naples—supported Nelson with vict- 
uals and information to help him de- 
feat the French. In 1935, perhaps the 
French would help Britain defeat Italy 
by supporting London morally despite 
the recently-cemented Franco-Italian 
friendship. 

But no one thought the 
British would need help. And 
most people hoped London 
and Rome-would get togeth- 
er on a compromise—other- 
wise a European war seemed 
more probable than possible. 


BARTER: All last week the 
diplomats at Geneva strove 
to reach such a compromise. 
Yet every day their task 
seemed to become more in- 
volved, more hopeless. 


In the Italian populace, 
Mussolini had fostered the il- 
lusion of Ethiopia as a col- 
ony to be disciplined: rather 
than as a nation to be con- 
quered. All over Italy the 
Fascist Government exhibi- 
ted maps of the African em- 
pire: not a line of frontier 
separated it from the Italian 
colonies, Eritrea and Somal- 
iland. 


To this map the Duce 
pointed and told his people: 
Here is your promised land. 
Here you will find sheep, cat- 
tle, coffee—perhaps precious 
minerals. Here also your 
army shall wipe out the 
shameful defeat of Adowa. 
Food and glory—I will get 
them for you! 

And get them he must, or 


KEYSTONE 
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face the danger of revolution at home. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, 
could not back down an inch more 
than Italy. At least so thought the 
Save-the-Empire Tories in the gov- 
ernment. These pointed to the omi- 
nous unrest among Indians, Afghans, 
Arabs and Egyptians. A phenomenon 
had occurred in the Near East: the 
Arabs who for centuries had battled 
the nominally Christian Ethiopians 
now supported their dark-skinned 
brothers 100 per cent. 

At Geneva diplomatic activity nar- 
rowed down to the age-old system of 
offer and counteroffer. First the Com- 
mittee of Five—appointed after Italy 
blocked arbitration in the League 
Council—made a proposition. 

It recognized that Ethiopia, after 
some four millenniums of feudal inde- 
pendence, needed European help to 
govern itself. This help would come in 
the form of an international commit- 
tee—four members presided over by a 
special League Proconsul—which would 
act in advisory capacity to the Em- 
peror. 

Italy would get the Danakil and 
Ogaden sections of eastern Ethiopia. 
The African nation would get an out- 
let to the sea through French and Brit- 
ish Somaliland. Italy, on the other 
hand, would get “special economic 
privileges” in Ethiopia. 

This plan drew another roar from 
the Italian Dictator: 

“The League must think I am a col- 
lector of deserts! Not even an Ethiopian 
can find a livelihood there!” 

Three days later, Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi gave the Committee of Five 
Italy’s reply. Paradoxically, it con- 
tained an excuse for hope in the shape 
of two words: in quanto—in so far as. 
The text called the proposals “inac- 
ceptable in so far as they do not offer 
a minimum sufficient” for realization 
of Italy’s claims. 

Heretofore Mussolini had simply said 
No to everything. In this case he 
seemed to say: No, unless you make 
another offer. 

Yet before the conciliators could think 


one up, the Duce made one himself. He 
demanded: 

1—A section of western Ethiopia 
joining the two Italian colonies, Eritrea 
and Somaliland. This virtually means 
the whole hog, since the eastern portion 
consists largely of desert. 

2—Ethiopia to have an outlet to the 
Red Sea, but through Italian territory. 

3—Ethiopia must disarm and dis- 
band a large part of its army and place 
the remainder under Italian command- 
ers. 


This week, after one hour’s deliber- 
ation, the Committee of Five rejected 
this request for a virtual mandate. 
Long-faced diplomats admitted their 
conciliation efforts had broken down, 
apparently beyond repair. Tuesday 
the League Council would meet to de- 
cide whether or not to apply Article 16 
of the Covenant. This imposes sanctions 
on an aggressor. 


Bic Ditcw: Despite Britain’s ada- 
mant stand at Geneva, powerful senti- 
ment at home militated against such 





ACME 


Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse: Com- 
manding the British Home _ Fleet 


NESMITH 


British Ships at Malta: In 100 Years No One Has Dared Challenge England’s Mediterranean Supremacy 


drastic measures as closing the Suez 
Canal. An isolationist opinion—almost 
as outspoken as America’s—fought the 
Imperialists and that large section of 
labor which favors sanctions as peace- 
enforcing machinery. Lord Beaver- 
brook and Lord Rothermere, giants of 
British journalism, championed the 
isolationists. 

These questioned Britain’s right to 
close the canal. The 1888 treaty gov- 
erning the cut specifies it shall remain 
open in peace and war. But Britain 
might set this pact aside under the 
League Covenant. Though Egypt—a 
canal guardian but not a League mem- 
ber—would be theoretically bound to 
keep the waterway open, nothing would 
prevent the British Navy’s blockading 
it at either end. 

Such action would prove a costly 
blow to the Suez Canal Co., 44 per cent 
of whose stock the British Government 
controls. During the first six months 
of 1935, Italy sent 102 naval and troop 
ships through the cut. Up to August 
she had paid some $10,000,000 in tolls 
—$3.25 per man and $2 per net ton. 


MANNA: But last week all the Duce's 
mules and all of his men couldn’t have 
invaded Ethiopia even if they had re- 
ceived the order to advance. Grace 
fell from heaven for Haile Selassie. The 
seasonal downpour, scheduled to stop 
after the middle of this month, con- 
tinued to keep the land in quagmire. 

The King of Kings appreciated the 
rain but he banked more on Britain's 
ability to prevent Mussolini from carry- 
ing out his offensive. Nevertheless, the 
Lion of Judah prepared for the worst. 
Into the white and gold Imperial train 
he bundled Empress Menen and two of 
their children—Princess Tsahai, 16, and 
Prince Makonnen, 11, the Neguss 
favorite. 

Two hours after leaving the capital 
the party detrained and proceeded to 4 
mountain retreat west of the Danakil 
desert—possibly near Magdala. Here 
in 1868 the Negus Theodore committed 
suicide after Gen. Sir. Robert Napier 
decimated his army in reprisal for 1 
sults to Britons. 
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PHILIP P INES: Quezon Wins Presidency of 


and Enmity of Aguinaldo 


Autonomous Islands, 


Damn, damn, damn the Filipino, 
Copper-colored, pock-marked thief. 
Underneath the starry flag 

Civilize him with a Krag 

And return us to our own beloved 

home. 

From 1899 to 1902  blue-shirted, 
khaki-clad American troops sweated 
under their Krag rifles and served as 
targets for Filipino snipers. Shoulder 
to shoulder in the tropical jungle, 
Emilio Aguinaldo, rebel commander, 
and his compatriot, Major Manuel 
Quezon, struggled to free their country 
from American dominion. The parodied 
Yankee marching song condemned 
them both in the same breath. 

After the insurrection’s collapse, 
Aguinaldo. retired to his native kawit 
home. But Quezon—as Resident Com- 
missioner in Washington, then as Pres- 
ident of the Philippine Senate—carried 
on a tireless fight for independence. In 
last year’s Tydings-McDuffie Act, Con- 
gress finally gave the coffee-complex- 
ioned statesman what he wanted: 
Philippine autonomy under American 
protection until 1945—with absolute in- 
dependence thereafter. 


Curses: Rejoicing Filipinos drew up 
a Constitution and set the date for 
presidential and legislative elections. 
Straightway a tooth-and-nail struggle 
broke out. To insure victory, Quezon 
maneuvered a coalition between his 
National Democrats and their chief op- 
ponent, the Independence Party. Then 
he got himself nominated for the presi- 
dency. Against him two rivals shrieked 
their campaign slogans—Gregorio Ag- 
lipay, white-haired founder and Bishop 
of a rebel Filipino Catholic Church, 
and General Aguinaldo. 

Instead of recalling their comrade- 
ship under Yankee curses, Quezon and 
his 66-year-old former chief this time 
damned each other. Bitterly, the 
wrinkled little General taunted his op- 
ponent with accepting ten more years 
of American control: “Farewell inde- 
pendence, goodbye democracy!” 

Quezon sneered back: What did a 
retired country farmer know about 
current Philippine economic  condi- 
tions? Why hadn’t he continued fight- 
ing for liberty, instead of basking idly 
in outworn revolutionary memories? 

Bishop Aglipay joined in the battle. 
Against Quezon’s leadership he leveled 
epithets: “The bureaucratic octopus... 
The invincible bog of our scandalous 
oligarchy.” To the jobless he promised 
control of the government. 

Friends unearthed eleven kegs of 
dynamite near Quezon’s home. They 
spread rumors of an Aguinaldista plot 
to kill their chief. During most of the 
campaign Quezon spent his nights 
aboard a cutter in Manila Bay. 


_Triumpn: Last week rain, fears of 
Violence, and the certainty of a Que- 


zon triumph kept many Filipinos from 
the polls. The Coalition candidate’s 
ballots doubled the combined votes of 
his opponents. Sergio Osmena, his vice 
presidential running-mate, captured an 
even larger total. In the National As- 
sembly the Quezon ticket won at least 
78 out of a possible 98 seats. 

Bishop Aglipay got the bad news 
after an evening at the movies, where 
he had relaxed with the “Gold Dig- 
gers of 1935.” Promptly he announced 
he would go back to church work. But 
Aguinaldo stuck by his guns. He called 
the results “incredible.” To President 
Roosevelt his party sped a wrathful 
cablegram protesting the “fraudulent” 
elections. The President sent back con- 
gratulations—to Quezon. 

With news of Quezon’s victory came 
a significant White House announce- 
ment: After retiring from his job in 
December, Gen. Douglas MacArthur— 
United States Army Chief of Staff— 
would train the Filipinos in defense of 
their archipelago’s 7,083 islands. Ten 
years hence the infant republic must 
stand alone in the far-off Pacific. 

Quezon faces a tough problem after 


his inauguration Nov. 15: How to save 
basic native industries from shattering 
against new American tariff walls. 
Liberty brings the Philippines no un- 
mixed blessings. Unless they wangle 
reciprocal trade pacts, their sugar, co- 
conut oil, and cordage interests will 
forfeit rich duty-free privileges. Upon 
these industries rests the Islands’ whole 
economic structure. 

Quezon also had a private dilemma. 
Nearly all the important Filipino pol- 
iticians had worked for his election. 
Where would he find enough official 
jobs to pay them all back? 


President’s Advisers 


CABINET: 
Finally Get Into the Spotlight 


Early Monday morning, Franklin 
Roosevelt climbed off his special train 
in Washington’s gigantic Union Sta- 
tion. He beamed at a small crowd of 
greeters, then sped to the White House. 
After a month’s rest at Hyde Park, he 
settled down to four days’ hard work 
before starting his 25-day tour of the 
West. 

Only this brief interval interrupted 
what amounts to a 60-day reign of the 
Roosevelt Cabinet. Congress has gone. 
NRA Administrators Johnson and Rich- 
berg long since have vanished from the 
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Manuel Quezon Winning His 36-Year Fight for Philippine Independence 
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Daniel Roper, Secretary of the ‘De- 
partment of Deserving Democrats’ 
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Secretary of Navy Swanson: One 
of the Cabinet’s Forgotten Men 
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When Jim Farley Talks Poli- 


Listen 


capital scene. The FHA, TVA, HOLC, 
and other alphabet agencies roll mo- 
notonously in their grooves. Except for 
Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins, 
no dominant, colorful non-Cabinet fig- 
ure remains to divert attention. For 
the first time in the 30-month Roose- 
velt regime, the Cabinet indisputably 
holds the center of the capital’s stage. 

Accordingly, Washington conversa- 
tion last week swung to the Roosevelt 
lieutenants. Newspaper correspondents, 
enjoying their first breathing spell in 
months, sipped juleps and discussed 
fresh reports that Postmaster General 
Farley soon would resign to devote full 
time to the Democratic campaign ma- 
chine. From that, talk switched natur- 
ally to Cabinet evaluation. 

March 4, 1933, the Roosevelt Cabi- 
net took office—an array of unknown 
quantities. With good reason, Will 
Rogers read their names, then quipped: 
“Say, that list.sent everybody scurry- 
ing through Who’s Who, the World 
Almanac, and the United States finger- 
print department trying to find out who 
they were.” 

Those who found out could easily split 
the new Cabinet into two groups: 1 
—Old-line Democrats: Hull, Swanson, 
Cummings, Roper, and Dern. 2—Roose- 
velt New Dealers: Perkins, Wallace, 
Farley, and Ickes. 

Today Washington-watchers can di- 
vide them into narrower categories. A 
cross-section of informed appraisals 
now runs: 


Kinepins: Three years ago both Hen- 
ry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, were national nobodies. Today 
they rank as the top-notchers of the 
Roosevelt Cabinet. Hard work, honest 
agreement with Roosevelt theories, and 
the keenest intellects in the Cabinet 
have won the boss’s confidence. 


When young Henry Wallace speaks, 
Franklin Roosevelt listens. In the first 
place, Wallace heads a department 
tremendously important in the New 
Deal—thanks mainly to vital farm-re- 
lief policies. Secondly, the President 
has come to respect him as a profound, 
incisive thinker. 

Once Washington knew him only as 
the son of Harding’s Agriculture Sec- 
retary, Henry C. Wallace. But recent- 
ly his steady flow of intelligent speeches 
and articles have made him second only 
to Roosevelt as a New Deal salesman. 
Studious, devout, and idealistic, he 
would rather write than administer. 
But conscientious application and choice 
of competent aides have made his de- 
partment moderately efficient. 

To Harold Ickes, executive work 
comes more naturally. When Senators 
Hiram Johnson and Bronson Cutting 
declined the Interior Secretaryship, 
they suggested their fellow progres- 
sive Republican, Ickes. Mr. Roosevelt 
called in the solemn-faced Chicagoan 
for a talk. He agreed with Ickes’s 
ideas, among them his intense dislike 
of public utilities. Ickes got the job. 
Later the President heaped extra-de- 
partmental tasks on him, including ad- 
ministration of the mammoth PWA. 
Ickes has thrived on the work. 





Few question his ability or com. 
plete integrity. But an irritable na. 
ture, disdain for Congressmen, and ip. 
clination to suspect others of dishon- 
esty have made him unpopular. His 
recent squabbles with other New Dea). 
ers have worn the President’s patience. 


ProvipeR: James A. Farley, Post. 
master General, has but one big con- 
cern—to keep his chief in office after 
1936. As chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, he has proven a 
peerless political string-puller. On New 
Deal policies his advice means little to 
the President; on New Deal Politics, 
much. 

Farley, a gum-chewing, back-slap- 
ping politician, has had trouble adopt- 
ing the dignity of a Cabinet officer, 
Too many people still josh him and 
call him “Jim.” From the start he 
knew he would be accused of negiect- 
ing his department, the government's 
biggest—260,000 employes. 

In self-defense, he effected drastic 
economies which gave the Postoffice a 




























WIDE WORLD 
Secretary Perkins: For Her 


Labor Changed Its Tune 
good showing on the balance books. 
But the 1936 campaign will require all 
his attention. Unless habitually good 
guessers prove wrong, Big Jim will be 
out of the Cabinet by Easter. 


Party Men: The mote in Daniel C. 
Roper’s eye is his loyalty to the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Friends once knew the 
heavy-jowled South Carolinian as an 
able organizer, well trained in public 
service. They expected “Uncle Dan” 
to make things hum in the Commerce 
Building. But he filled big and little 
jobs with deserving Democrats, many 
of whom Ickes and Wallace had turned 
down. Today his department is con- 
sidered one of Washington’s least ef- 
ficient. 

Roper isn’t a real New Dealer, but 
keeps in step. The President likes him, 
but rarely asks his advice. Mr. Roose- 
velt uses him mainly as a “smoother 
—to appease irate businessmen. Roper 
goes about spreading reassurances and 
organizing business advisory commit- 
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tees, whose advice thus far has had 
little effect. 

Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings, 25 years a Democratic Nation- 
al Committeeman, likewise loaded 
his department with party chair- 
warmers. As a Connecticut prosecutor 
he made a good record. But intimates 
call him too genial for a first-rank ex- 
ecutive. Today his national promi- 
nence results from his Federal prison 
reforms and from the brilliant achieve- 
ments of his gangster-hunting G-Men. 

In the Administration’s early days, 
the Chief Executive relied on Cum- 
mings to find legal precedents to justi- 
fy new policies. Cummings usually de- 
livered. The Attorney General is cred- 
ited with having warned the President 
what the Supreme Court would do to 
NRA. But Cummings doesn’t stand in 
the inner circle of Roosevelt advisers. 


Back-SEATERS: Claude A. Swanson, 
Secretary of the Navy, and George H. 
Dern, Secretary of War, are the Cab- 
inet’'s forgotten men. Swanson, 73 and 
in ill health, seems incapable of sus- 
tained hard work. His proficient As- 
sistant Secretary, Henry L. Roosevelt 
—the President’s fifth cousin—coop- 
erates with Admirals to run the de- 
partment smoothly. 

Dern, with a good record as Utah 
Governor, came into his new job ad- 
mitting he knew little of army affairs. 
Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur and 
other Generals set about teaching him. 
Critics say he still follows their in- 
structions. 


Frienps: When .Franklin Roosevelt 
moved to the White House, he brought 
along Henry Morgenthau Jr., his ap- 
ple-raising neighbor in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, N. Y. Morgenthau took over the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and did a 
good job. A few months later Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Woodin retired? 
and the President plunked young Mor- 
genthau into his chair. Business 
yelled: “He knows nothing about fi- 
nance.” What’s more, Morgenthau 
himself admitted it. 

But the 42-year-old Secretary picked 
assistants who did know finance. He 
applied his common sense freely and 
installed clocklike methods in the 
Treasury. 

“The Boss,” as Morgenthau calls the 
President, supplies orders for any vital 
changes in Treasury policy; Morgen- 
thau sees that his experts carry them 
out. Mr. Roosevelt views his Treasury 
Secretary more as a loyal friend than 
as an adviser. ; 

Frances Perkins, also a friend of the 
President and intimate of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, rules the Labor Department. When 
she landed the job—after doing similar 
work in New York State—the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor howled calam- 
ity. Within two months it changed its 
Song. The neat, energetic Secretary 
talked turkey to industrialists, and 
Workers stopped resenting her broad A. 

Her department operates efficiently. 
Subordinates, however, give much of 
the credit for this to Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, Assistant Secretary. As an ad- 
viser, Miss Perkins used to confer long 
and often with the President. Recently 





John B. Kelly: Unopposed, He Won 


the conferences have been short and 
few. 


Dienitary: Beside Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, the late Calvin Coolidge 
would have seemed garrulous. Hull’s 
silence, combined with his tall figure 
and white hair, helps lend the Cabinet 
a tone of dignity. 

The Secretary of State doesn’t share 
all New Deal theories. Yet he doesn’t 
butt into matters outside his own 
sphere. The Secretary lets his organ- 
ization run itself while he concentrates 
on his pet passion—reciprocal trade 
agreements. But so far he has only 
nicked the tariff walls he thinks bar 
world recovery. 

In major matters, Franklin Roose- 
velt has been his own Secretary of 
State. Hull long has yearned for 
greater independence. Of late the Presi- 
dent has let him have his way—on a 
few minor questions. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Voters 
Down Chance to Change Charter 


Turn 


Last week Pennsylvanians celebrated 
National Constitution Day by squab- 
bling over their own State Constitution. 
Through a _ coincidence, this year’s 
Primary Day—set aside for a referen- 
dum on charter revision—fell on Sept. 
17, anniversary of the United States 
Constitution. 

Gov. George H. Earle, staunch Roose- 
velt supporter, had asked voters to au- 
thorize a constitutional convention, 
based on New Deal principles. Scorn- 
fully he compared the State’s 62-year- 
old charter to “an old tire full of 
patches.” 

By a 250,000 majority, Pennsylva- 
nians decided to keep their old tire un- 
changed. Conservatives chortled: De- 
feat of the State revisionists should 
warn experimenters not to tamper with 
the Federal Constitution either. 

New Dealers may have grieved over 
Pennsylvania, but they shed no tears 
over Philadelphia. There a registered 
Democrat, S. Davis Wilson, captured 





WIDE WORLD 


the Republican primaries for the mayor- 
alty. In the Democratic primaries, John 
B. Kelly, regular organization nominee, 
won against practically no opposition. 


7 
POTATOES: Lack of Funds Saves 
AAA From an Unpleasant Task 


Aside from nine elderly gentlemen on 
the Supreme Court bench, John R. 
McCarl and the late Huey P. Long have 
been perhaps the sharpest thorns in the 
New Deal’s side. As Controller General, 
McCarl thwarted many Administration 
spending plans. And in the Senate, 
Long’s obstructionism all but wrecked 
countless New Deal bills. 

But last week the President’s agri- 
cultural bosses looked on both men as 
Santa Clauses. Between them, Long 
and McCarl had saved the AAA the 
unpleasantness of enforcing the highly 
criticized Potato Control Act. Long 
had filibustered to death the Third De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill, which pro- 
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Controller General McCarl Says No 
Money For the Hot Potato Law 
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vided funds to carry out the potato 
law. And now McCarl refused to let 
the AAA take the funds from other 
sources. 
In the August adjournment rush 
sinking spud prices alarmed both Re- 
publicans and Democrats from potato 
states—Maine, Idaho, the Carolinas, 
Florida, New York, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania and others. Repre- 
sentative Lindsay C. Warren (D., N.C.) 
and Senators Borah (R., Idaho) and 
Bailey (D., N.C.) led the drive for a 
bill to save the potato. Administration 
farm experts didn’t like it, but it passed 
—as an amendment to the 1935 Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Conserva- 
tives raged when they read its pro- 
visions: 
1~—The Secretary of Agriculture must specify how 
many potatoes each farmer may raise for sale 
after Dec. 1, 1935. 

2—The farmer who sells more than his quota 
must pay a prohibitive tax (45 cents a bushel) 
on excess potatoes. 

3—All potatoes must be sold in sealed packages 

bearing 2 government stamp. 

4—Persons buying or selling illegal potatoes would 

be liable to a $1,000 fine for the first offense, 
and a year imprisonment for the second. 

To AAA chiefs, the whole law seemed 
a nightmare. How could they allot 
proper quotas to 3,000,000 potato-rais- 
ers? Would they have to send out 
agents to look every American potato 
in the eye? And imagine throwing a 
man into jail for buying a quarter’s 
worth of bootleg potatoes! 

Like it or not, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace had no choice but to 
try to enforce the law. To pay potato 
sleuths, he applied for $2,000,000 from 
work-relief funds. 


The press blasted away; many GOP 
papers neglected to mention that a 
Republican-Democrat coalition, and not 
the Administration, fathered the law. 
Angry citizens over the country planned 
potato-raising festivals to rival the 
Boston Tea Party. Irate farmers 
vowed to grow spuds to their hearts’ 
content. In York Township, N. Y., 
Porter R. Chandler, a lawyer-farmer, 
advertised in local papers: “Strictly 
illegal potatoes for sale.” He got a 
score of acceptances, one of them from 
Norman C. Norman, the New York 
jeweler who crashed the national lime- 
light last year by fighting the gold 
clause law. 

Finally last week McCarl spoke up. 
The enforcement money, he = said, 
couldn’t be appropriated without Con- 
gress’s specific approval. Promptly 
Secretary Wallace dropped the hot 
potato law. 

Discretion kept the young Agricul- 
ture Secretary from publicly throwing 
his hat in the air. But no one noticed 
any tears in his eyes. 


LOUISIANA: Dictator’s Political 


Machine Begins to Fall Apart 


Gov. Oscar Kelly Allen of Louisiana 
last week threw his right arm around 
the husky shoulders of Lt. Gov. James 
A. Noe. He linked arms with Wade 
O. Martin, Public Service Commission 
chairman. Then the three men strode 


smiling out of Allen’s office in Baton 
Rouge. 

But Allen’s smile hid a hurt. A few 
hours earlier, after a grim all-night 
pow-wow in a New Orleans hotel, Noe 
had announced he would run for Gov- 
ernor in January. Martin had told re- 
porters he would seek Huey Long’s 
vacant Senate seat. Neither had 
bothered to tell Allen, titular heir to 
the Long machine. 

As Senator, Martin planned to make 
the Rev. Gerald L..K. Smith his sec- 
retary. Smith, the.party’s most dazzling 
spellbinder, could then flood the country 
with Share-Our-Wealth literature, using 
his boss’s franking privilege. 

Two days later, Governor Allen had 
his chance to make an announcement. 
The State’s political chieftains changed 
their minds. In death as in life, they 
truckled to Huey Long’s will. A few 
uwours before the assassin’s bullet en- 
tered his body, Long indicated whom 
he wanted to see succeed Governor Al- 
len. The revised ticket carried at the 
top the name of Richard Leche, Court 
of Appeals Judge. 

It was Noe’s turn to be hurt. Left 
completely out in the cold, he took a 
one-man stand. “My position is un- 
changed ...I am going to run and my 
friends are sticking with me.” 

One didn’t stick. Seymour Weiss, 
Huey Long’s closest henchman and 
unofficial treasurer, left the State on a 
business trip. Before leaving, he added 
to the party’s confusion. He volun- 
tarily stepped out of the political pic- 
ture: “Senator Long.was the best 
friend I ever had and my interest in 


Wade O. Martin: He’s After Long’s Seat in the Senate 


politics was due solely to that frieng. 
ship.” 

The same day whoops of joy rose ip 
anti-Long camps: Noe’s independent 
stand for Governor might split the Long 
forces wide enough for an opposition 
candidate to slip in. The minority held 
secret conferences, then offered their 
man—Congressman Cleveland Dear, 

The former World War field artillery 
officer built his platform of anti-Long 
planks. He promised to wipe Long's 
Dictator laws off the statute books, to 
restore local self-government to par- 
ishes and cities, to abolish “secret State 
payrolls,” and to put Louisiana back 
into the good graces of the Federa] 
Government. 

Win or lose, Louisianians looked to 
Dear to make the triangular Leche. 
Noe-Dear gubernatorial fight a stiff 
scrap. 


a 
DIPLOMATS: 


Back on Pre-Depression Basis 


Service 


Foreign 


The Great Depression whacked no 
major government branch harder than 
it did the Foreign Service. Skimpy 
funds forced the State Department to 
delay promotions indefinitely. Ambitious 
youths with an eye on foreign jobs got 
a jolt: No new men would be taken on 
for months—possibly years. 

Abroad, American representatives 
wrinkled their brows over 15 per cent 
salary cuts, curtailment of expense 
allowances, and dollar devaluation. 
Charges d’affaires, secretaries, consuls, 
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Secretary of State Hull: He Brought the Foreign Service Back to Normal 


and clerks moved to back-street flats, 
patronized cheap restaurants, and bor- 
rowed from friends. A year ago the 
State Department wangled enough 
money from Congress to permit its 
foreign staffs to live decently, but ab- 
sence of promotions kept morale low. 

Last week Secretary of State Hull 
handed mimeographed sheets to Wash- 
ington reporters and rejoiced: “This 
marks the return of the foreign Serv- 
ice to normal conditions after a long 
and trying period.” His statement an- 
nounced: 


1—Promotions and salary raises for 
280 foreign representatives. 

2—Appointment of 43 new members 
to the Service. 

3—Resumption next May of regular 
examinations for new candidates. 


MACFADDEN: Publisher Won’t 
Refuse to Run for President 


Another entry for the Republican 
Presidential nomination was set down 
last week. Bernarr Macfadden, maga- 
zine publisher and apostle of physical 
culture, addressed the Republican Club 
of St. Louis. In an interview reported 
by The Associated Press he declared 
that he would not refuse the nomination 
if offered him. Other remarks: “I am 
going to be active in politics. I intend 
to use all of>the influence and capital 
that I can command and be a fixture in 
next year’s election.” 


Correction: June 29th NEWS-WEEK 
carried an article dealing, in part, with 


Mr. Macfadden’s publications, in the 
course of which it was stated: 

“He decided then to start True Story: 
It would tap the untouched literary 
well—experiences of the common peo- 
ple. 

“Macfadden picked common-man 
editors, not professionals. As soon as 
one of them showed signs of mental 
maturity he lost his job.” 

These remarks referred to the early 
policy and literary tone of True Story 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Appointed: To the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission to administer the Gufféy Coal 
Control Act, George E. Acret, Charles S. 
Hosford Jr., Walter H. Maloney, C. E, 
Smith and Percy Tetlow. To the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Labor Board to adjudicate labor 
disputes under the Act, Lee Gunther, John 


J. O'Leary, and John M. Paris. 

Promised the Federal Government - would 
continue home relief until the work-relief 
program could get under way. 

Announced he would nominate Marriner 8S, 
Eccles (see page 35) as chairman of the 
reorganized Federal Reserve Board. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull established 

an office of arms and munitions control to 


supervise sale of munitions as directed in 
the Nye Neutrality Act. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Relief Administrator Hopkins gave _§ State 
work-relief administrators authority to pay 
union wages by shortening hours without 
reducing security payments. 

CCC Director Fechner announced a flew cam- 
paign, beginning Oct. 1, to enroll.100,000 
additional recruits in conservation camps. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 21) 


Receipts ..cccccccscccscccssecs $213,552,364.39 
Expenditures ...ccsscsecsssess $205,388,157.08 
DOD. cavicadsecdrewneeaoes $1,898,213,867.24 
Deficit, fiscal year.......+....- $750,759, 232.87 
Public debt ..ccccccccccccecs $29,4236,446,014.28 


Magazine, and were not, nor was any 
other part of the article, intended as a 
reflection upon any individual editor, 
past or present, of True Story Maga- 
zine, or of the other Macfadden pub- 
lications referred to in the article. The 
article also stated that these publica- 
tions stood fourth in national circula- 
tion, with a total of 6,360,000. This was 
incorrect. As of January 1, 1935, the 
Macfadden magazines stood third with 
a total of 6,924,168» According to 
June 30 figures, which were not avail- 
able when the article was prepared, 
Macfadden group circulation stood at 
7,257,525. 


ROOSEVELTS: 
Poll Discredits the Prophets 





Northeastern 


Pre-election prophets have foretold a 
heavy 1936 defeat for Roosevelt in the 
Northeast. One night last week the 
anti-New Deal Gannett newspaper 
chain checked up on the soothsayers 
with a straw vote. 


In seventeen New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Illinois towns, Gannett 
reporters passed out ballots to movie- 
goers: 

1—Do you approve the policies of 
President Roosevelt ? 

2—Did you vote for Roosevelt in 
1932? 

Tabulation showed 17,050 had voted 
for Roosevelt in 1932 and 15,094 against 
him. Present friends of his program 
number 18,805, enemies 16,367. 

Mr. Roosevelt had slightly increased 
his lead. 


® Despite busy hours at Hyde Park, 
President Roosevelt had managed to 
motor 30 miles to Pawling to watch a 
baseball game. For seven innings the 
toothless Tigers—-White House corre- 
spondents—snarled vainly at the Saints 
and Sinners, a team of local writers. 
Neither John Roosevelt, the President’s 
son, nor John Boettiger, the President’s 
son-in-law, could save the Tigers from 
disaster. Final score: 23-16. 


One “crisis” disturbed the base-run- 
ning spree. Jack Dempsey, recruited 
by the Saints, argued against a decision. 
Umpire James (Two Gun) Stringfellow, 
Presidential bodyguard, offered to punch 
the ex-champion’s nose. Dempsey 
stopped arguing. 


® At his Hyde Park home 53 years ago 
James Roosevelt noted the birth of a 
future President. In the family diary 
he wrote: “Monday, January 30, 1882. 
At quarter to nine my Sallie had a 
splendid large baby boy. He weighs 
ten pounds without his clothes.” 

Last week, in the same house, Sallie 
—Mrs. James Roosevelt—quietly cele- 
brated her 81st birthday. 


® In a Kansas City Federal Court, Jacob 
Bregman, jobless telegraph operator, 
drew a five-year sentence to Leaven- 
worth Prison. He had written the 
President a letter threatening “to blow 
up your White House.” At the trial he 
explained: “I wanted relief and believed 
that was the easiest way to get it.” 
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COUNTERFEIT: Secret Service 
Shuts Off a $1,000,000 Flood 


Neighbors didn’t even know the 
apartment was. occupied. William 
Watts, thin, bald, with a harmless- 
looking wispy mustache, worked si- 
lently in his flat at Union City, N. J., 
just across the river from Manhattan. 


At 7 A. M. one morning last week 
Federal Treasury agents tiptoed up the 
stairs and tapped on Watts’s door. To 
the sleepy “Who’s there?” Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Houghton, chief of the Secret 
Service’s New York division, blandly 
answered: “Milkman.” 


The door creaked open. William 
Watts, alias E. A. Martin, alias E. A. 
McMillen, stared into the muzzle of a 
gun. 


Haut: On the dresser, agents found 
a loaded .38-calibre pistol. Other dis- 
coveries: in a bedroom trunk, $63,000 
in crisp counterfeit 20s and 100s; in a 
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quickly picked up the knack of engrav- 
ing imitations. Before long he found 
the sideline more profitable than boot- 
legging. 

Counterfeit money was an easy step 
away—bootleggers had already found 
“shoving the queer” a convenient means 
of paying their own creditors. Watts 
mastered the technique of counterfeit- 
ing; only experts could distinguish his 
bills from real currency. 


CuaAsE: To his pursuers Watts long 
remained a phantom. No women 
friends, no vices that eventually betray 
most culprits. Of the small army of 
aides who passed out his money, only 
the top men ever saw Watts. 

Bit by bit, the Treasury pieced to- 
gether random clues. They captured 
more than 150 of Watts’s accomplices. 
They learned his name and built up a 
skeleton biography and _ description. 
They even got an indictment against 
him in Chicago. Two years ago his 
bills invaded the New York area; 75 


ete 


‘SHOVING THE QUEER’: But the Treas. 
ury had pounced on Watts too late ty 
save Saratoga bookmakers many dizzy 
spells. All season long, bogus money 
bombarded the bet-takers, driving tw, 
of them out of business. Profits fadeg 
into heaps of valueless green paper, 

Bookies’ woes revived memories of 
the 1898 Million-Dollar Conspiracy, big. 
gest counterfeiting scandal in Ameri. 
can history. At that time racing fo. 
lowers shed tears over a flood of fake 
bills deluging New York City’s Sheeps. 
head Bay track. Federal agents trace 
the money to Lancaster, Pa. There Wij. 
liam Jacobs, cigar manufacturer, and 
his two assistants had worked their way 
up from fake cigar stamps to fake cur- 
rency. 

With eleven accomplices Jacobs went 
to jail. Mysteriously, new bills show- 
ing Jacobs’s fine hand continued to cir. 
culate. Investigators found the coun- 
terfeiters had wheedled engraving 
equipment from the warden, promis- 
ing to etch his portrait. 


Federal Agents Houghton and Rubano Uncover a Bogus-Money Mint in New Jersey 


closet, engraving machines and press- 
es; in the kitchen, chemicals, inks, 
forged whisky labels, fake Canadian 
liquor stamps, negatives and plates for 
producing currency, an original device 
for imitating silken threads in bank- 
notes, and sacks of bill-sized paper. 


In Washington, Joseph Murphy, As- 
sistant Chief of the Secret Service, 
exulted: At last his agents had trapped 
the country’s ace counterfeiter, re- 
sponsible for nearly $1,000,000 in spuri- 
ous money—second greatest flood of 
“queer” in the Treasury’s records. 


Fires: Secret service records show 
counterfeiting attracts strange _ re- 
cruits—tearoom proprietors, aviators, 
dry-goods merchants, physicians, edi- 
tors, and Sunday School teachers. 


William Watts fits the pattern. Un- 
til 1920 he ran a small-town phar- 
macy in Fullerton, Neb. (population 
1,680), and kept within the law. The 
Secret Service traces his criminal ca- 
reer to Prohibition. Easy profits tempt- 
ed him to sell illicit liquor. Soon he 
wanted fake labels for his bottles. He 


per cent of the bad money drifting into 
Gotham banks bore marks of Watts’s 
technique. 

This May the Federal House of De- 
tention in New York City received a 
new guest: Watts’s most slippery lieu- 
tenant, “Count” Victor Lustig, hunted 
under a dozen aliases. For weeks Se- 
cret Service men pumped the prisoner 
for his boss’s whereabouts. They got 
false leads. One day the Count tied his 
bed sheets together, tossed an end 
through the window, and left in broad 
daylight, while crowds of passersby 
looked on. 


CAPTURE: Hard, glamourless gum- 
shoe work finally caught Watts. Treas- 
ury agents kept close tabs on New 
York chemical houses. At Eimer £& 
Amend’s 60-year-old Third Avenue 
shop, a clerk drew an operative aside. 

“There’s a man buying engraving 
material—he’s not in the trade.” 

The Secret Service man shadowed 
Watts to Union City. Later the T-Man 
peeked through a fire escape window; 
the four-year hunt had ended. 


Watts and Jacobs specialized in bills 
of medium denominations—10s, 20s, 
and 100s. William EProckway, best- 
known of the old-time, pre-Prohibition 
“artists,” vaiued his labor more—500s 
and 1,000s. He would send a woman 
accomplice to a shop to buy a $200 
article—a diamond ring, for example— 
with a good $500 bill. Suspicious store- 
keepers invariably delayed the sale un- 
til a bank examined the money. The 
teller returned the note with his O.K. 
But Brockway’s aide stormed out in 4 
frenzy of indignation. Later she re- 
turned, admitting her inability to find 
a suitable substitute elsewhere. She 
would take the ring now, if they 
wouldn’t make the same fuss. Into the 
jeweler’s till would go a fraudulent 
$500 note. 

The meanest counterfeiter on record 
passed lead nickels on newsboys; the 
hardest-working turned out his bills 
by hand, with pen and ink. But mass 
production has become the key-note ot 
modern “money-makers.” For last year 
the Treasury reports $1,214,279 in bo- 
gus currency, an all-time high. 
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M AN DATES: Japan’s Pacific Weather Survey 


May Mean Storms Ahead for League and United States 


A little matter of $230,000 sched- 
yled for harbors in Japan’s mandated 
islands last year produced a flood of 
Geneva oratory. Tokyo’s bland assur- 
ance that she hadn’t violated her pledge 
not to fortify the western Pacific ar- 
chipelagoes failed to satisfy the League 
of Nations Mandates Commission. 

Last week Hisao Hayashi, Governor 
of the islands, intensified the suspicions 
§ the League commissioners. He ar- 
rived in Tokyo to seek no such chicken- 
feed as $230,000. His plans call for 35,- 
900,000 yen ($10,045,000 currently). 


Procram: Supported by a govern- 
ment commission which has _ investi- 
sated island needs, Hayashi expects to 
present his scheme to the Diet in De- 
cember. He argues that the appro- 
priation, spread over a five-to-ten-year 
yeriod, would develop the mandates’ 
harbors, communications, aviation, and 
fisheries. 

Only twenty of the 1,400 scattered 
islands and reefs can support more 
than a few dozen Polynesians. For ages 
the native population of the entire 
group, Which covers an area 1,200 miles 
by 2,500, stood stationary at about 50,- 
000. But in the last four years Japa- 
nese colonization has more than doubled. 
Latest statistics place the number of 
Japanese residents at 40,000. Tokyo 
officials think the typhoon-ridden, scor- 
pion-infested isles can support an in- 
dustrial and - agricultural population 
several times this number. 

‘To bolster their contention that their 
interest is mainly commercial, Japanese 
marshal impressive figures. Since 1929 
they have boosted total export value of 
sugar, phosphates, copra, tapioca, pine- 
apple, fish, and cultured pearls from §$2,- 
100,000 to $4,500,000. They have in- 
creased the schools from 1 to 25 and 
built: hospitals on all the principal is- 
lands, reducing the native tuberculosis 
death rate from 20 to 9 per 1,000. 


Derense: But Tokyo’s naval strate- 
gists admit that the subtropical ar- 
chipelagoes constitute a first line of de- 
fense against possible Western aggres- 
sion. They command all principal 
American trade routes to the Far East. 
Saipan and Rota, which boast two of 
the three principal harbors, lie respec- 
tively 121 and 49 -miles northeast of 
Guam, American cable station and Pan 
American Airways airport. The islands 
of Pelew, whose coral reefs inclose an- 
other harbor, jut out of the shark- 
haunted seas 600 miles east of the Phil- 
ippines, 

All three harbors, with improve- 
ments, would serve as good bases for 
submarines. The Garapan anchorage, 
outside the port of Saipan, can accom- 
modate a squadron, of big ships. Com- 
mercial airports already exist, it is 
Said, on Saipan and Pelew. Japanese 
do not permit inquisitive strangers to 


poke around any of the three archipel- 
agoes that comprise their mandate. But 
they admit that the air service from 
Tokyo, scheduled to start soon, will 
have adequate terminals. 

Hayashi told Japanese newspaper 
men that the islands still have only 
“passive” equipment. He intends to 
equip them in a “positive” manner. 
His program, he insisted, would follow 
an industrial rather than a military 
pattern. 


Yet the former Kwangtung Leased 
Territory police chief let a guilty-look- 
ing cat out of the bag soon after he 
became Governor of the mandates in 
August, 1933. He admitted then that 
he projected an airport at Saipan— 
to aid the study of atmospheric con- 
ditions. 


Westerners questioned his sincerity. 
Hayashi displayed a sardonic sense of 
humor. He referred them to a survey 
the United States Navy had just com- 
pleted in the Aleutian Islands, potential 
air bases for Japan-bound bombers. 
American officers, he added slyly, called 
their investigation mere fulfillment of 
a desire to learn more about the 
weather. 


e 
JAPAN: Political Jiujitsu. Puts 
Liberal Scholar on the Mat 


In his leisure, Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe, 
Professor Emeritus of Tokyo Imperial 
University, and Japan’s greatest consti- 
tutional scholar, loves to watch beefy 
wrestlers writhe and tug. Last week 
political jiujitsu threw him out of the 
House of Peers. 


For 30 years the tall, homely profes- 
sor taught law classes. With his lean 
hands firm on the edge of his desk and 
his spectacled eyes closed, he heatedly 
expounded the “Organ Theory,” in- 
spired by Western liberalism. He held 
the Emperor an organ of divine sover- 
eignty, not sovereignty itself. The revo- 
lutionary idea crept into his books. 


Japanese, who’learn from their prim- 
ers that the power of the Sun Goddess’s 
descendants will endure “as long as the 
stars and the world,” cried heresy. To 
the army and navy, the theory meant 
that the Cabinet might infringe the 
Emperor’s supreme control of the fight- 
ing services. Last March, nationalists 
formed an Organ Theory Destruction 
Society. In the Diet, members argued 
bitterly about abstract political science. 
In the House of Peers, an outraged ora- 
tor damned Dr. Minobe as a “learned 
bandit” and a “scientific scoundrel.” 

The government banned two of the 
scholar’s textbooks. Police kept guard 
at his pine-shaded villa near the sea. 
The government charged him with 
criminal. violation of the publication 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe: His Enemies 
Called Him a ‘Scientific Scoundrel’ 
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law. The mob howled for his resigna- 
tion. 

“To surrender my seat in the House 
of Peers,” retorted the professor last 
month, “would be tantamount to admit- 
ting that I am in the wrong.” 

Yet last week, lonely and deserted, 
he quit the unequal contest. As a con- 
solation prize, the government dropped 
the charge against him. 


* 
BRITAIN: The 200th Birthday 
Of the Heart of an Empire 


No vans to wait for. No broken 
china. No worry about something left 
behind. Moving day for the Stanley 
Baldwins merely involves opening a 
ground floor door and walking from 
one home into another—from No. 11 
to No. 10 Downing St. 

They could have taken possession of 
this world-famous house last June fol- 
lowing Ramsay MacDonald’s resigna- 
tion. But both knew too much about 
No. 10; they’d been there twice before. 
They preferred to spend the Summer 
at Aix-les-Bains, France, and at Cheq- 
the Prime Minister’s country 


uers, 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Stanley Baldwin Again Enters No. 10— 
Home of Prime Ministers for 200 years 


home in Buckingham. Only last week 
they decided to move into their official 
London home. 

Three houses stand in the narrow 
cul-de-sac named for Sir George Down- 
ing, 17th century Harvard graduate 
Secretary to the Treasury. All three 
present the same dingy, brown-brick 
facades. As former Lord President of 
the Council, Baldwin has occupied No. 
11, officially the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s residence, because Neville 
Chamberlain didn’t want it. Party 
whips use No. 12 as an Office. 


SEAT OF Empire: No. 10, nearest 
Whitehall, is the least pretentious gov- 
ernment center to be found among the 
great nations. 

On the front door a gleaming brass 
plate inscribed “First Lord of the 
Treasury” recalls the manner in which 
the old house attained importance. 
King George II wanted to give it to Sir 
Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister 
who first occupied it 200 years ago last 
Monday. But Walpole suggested that 
the monarch assign it to the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury, which 
Prime Ministers traditionally hold. 

The black door, fitted with brass 
knocker and numbered in white, opens 
into a large square hall whose plain 
furniture includes a porter’s bench sim- 
ilar to 18th century sedan chairs. Por- 
traits of most of Sir Robert’s succes- 
sors down to MacDonald and Baldwin 
embellish the main stairway. 

Beyond the hall an office serves the 
resident housekeeper, a civil servant. 
Next come waiting rooms for messen- 
gers and visitors. A red-carpeted corri- 
dor leads to the Georgian Cabinet room, 
inner sanctum of the British Empire. 


MEN or Empire: Two sets of corridor 
doors guard the secrets of this white- 
walled chamber lit by one big window. 
There Ministers, seated in leather up- 
holstered chairs around a huge ma- 
hogany table,..determine. policies that 
shape world history. — 

Table fittings recognize ministerial 
office, not transient incumbents. The 
leather blotters, like the vestibule hat- 
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pegs, are marked “Prime Minister» 
“Chancellor of the Exchequer,” ang 
on. As Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin 
gets extra equipment—a stationery 
rack. Behind his chair at the heaq ¢ 
the table stand bookcases cramme; 
with bound volumes of State Papers 
extending centuries into the past, _ 

Wearied by lengthy argument, Bald. 
win may escape down a short flight to 
the high-walled garden to which Glag. 
stone, Disraeli, and Lord Salisbyry 
sometimes fled. To get a meal he mug 
ascend to the dining room on the ge. 
ond floor. Here visitors also find , 
drawing room and a library Which 
began with MacDonald. Its 450 yg. 
umes run mostly to history, biography, 
travel, science and economics. ; 


INCONVENIENCES: Many a wife has 
fretted about the aged dwelling of 4 
rooms and 3 baths. The first of its two 
gas ranges dates only from the Lloyd 
George era. . 

During MacDonald’s tenancy the 
basement stoves were so inadequate 
that large dinners required food from 
caterers. Open fires heat most of the 
rooms; No. 10 has few radiators. 

Prime Ministers sleep on the third 
floor. Additional rooms may be con- 
verted into bedrooms to supplement the 
regular five. Quarters for servants, 
whom the tenant pays, fill the garret. 

The furniture, supplied by the Office 
of Works, includes several 17th and 
18th century pieces. But no period 
predominates. Customarily, each states- 
man leaves some chair or picture in 
memory of his tenancy. Mr. Asquith 
contributed several sets of antlers. The 
Baldwins will leave more practical me- 
mentoes—a third gas stove and sev- 
eral new radiators. 


ROYAL CANAL: Proud Patriot Buys 
Part of Ditch Dug to Greet Napoleon 


Why, Britons asked, would anyone 
buy an old ditch? 

Yet when the War Office auctioned 
off part of the Royal Military Canal 
in southern England last week, it sold 
for £1,675 ($8,241 currently). Richard 
Price, septuagenarian ex-grocer and 
four times Mayor of Hythe, made the 
highest bid for the 844 mile strip; pride 
in his local countryside dictated the 
purchase. Sir Philip Sassoon, local 
M. P. and Under-Secretary for Ail, 
owns another small portion. The Hythe 
Corporation keeps 5 miles for pleasure 
boating. 

Only fishermen and punters now dot 
the 40-foot wide stream that fiows 
sluggishly for 24 miles along the ove 
ney Marsh in Kent. Part of it is use? 
for drainage. 

Originally the ditch zigzagged among 
a series of circular forts to enable de 
fenders to blast an attacking foe from 
two sides at once. A few towers sur- 
vive as picturesque dwellings; most © 
them crumbled before the attack of 
time. Napoleon, the enemy Britons 
feared when they dug the moat in 1801, 
never invaded the island. The Trafal- 
gar Campaign and Lord Nelsons - 
tory, two years earlier, had forestalle¢ 
the Emperor’s ambitious schemes. 
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BERMUDA: Motor Takes a Life 
In Almost Motorless Paradise 







Late in 1907 American tourists heard 
with horror that a native wanted to 
install motor buses on Bermuda's 
jazzling white coral highways. 

Princeton University’s president, 
there on a holiday, drew up a petition. 
Bermuda, Woodrow Wilson wrote, “is 
one of the last refuges now left in the 
world to which one can come to escape 
such persons (motorists). It would, in 
our opinion, be a fatal error to attract 
to Bermuda the extravagant and sport- 
ing set who have made so many other 
places intolerable to persons of taste 
and cultivation.” Mark Twain joined 
the petition’s 112 signers. The Colonial 
Parliament passed a law banning all 
privately-owned motors. 

Now only fire engines, ambulances, 
sprinklers, stone crushers, and Public 
Works Department trucks rumble past 
the resort’s 12,000 bicycles and 600 
carriages. Automatic engine-governors 
limit the garbage trucks to 20 miles an 
hour. 

Sept. 3 Charles Amos drove a truck 
at maximum speed through White Hill, 
at the western end of the main island. 
A man in a store saw him coast down 
the palm-shaded street. “That son-of- 
a-gun’s going to kill someone one of 
these days.” A mile down the hill a 
deaf cyclist, Edith Libby Smith, pedaled 
onto the main road. The truck crashed 
into her. The girl died of a broken 
neck—the first auto death in the island’s 
history. 

Last week a coroner’s jury met ina 
white-roofed schoolhouse and found the 
driver guilty of manslaughter. It 
recommended a ban on all motor trucks. 









































INDIA: Tommy Atkins’s Answer 
ToaMohmand Chieftain: Tanks 


To the Haji of Turangzai, in a 
mountain hideout along the India- 
Afghan border, a lean messenger last 
week brought bad news. For the first 
time tanks had appeared in the arid 
Gandab Valley 25 miles north of 
Peshawar. 

Angered by continuous sniping at 
Gandab Valley road workers, Sir Ralph 
Griffith had decided to follow up the 
victory British troops won last month. 
The Governor of the Northwest Frontier 
Province announced he would discipline 
the Upper Mohmands—the Haji’s fol- 
lowers—even if they made no resist- 
ance. He quoted a Pushtu proverb: 
‘Dawn will come even if the cock 
doesn't crow.” Fifteen thousand Indian 
and British troops assembled in the 
rocky valley, 

Advance guards, including a Scottish 
battalion, crept through barren passes 
under cover of a 4.5-inch howitzer bar- 
tage which raked Mohmand snipers on 
the peaks. In the Nahakki pass the 
Scotsmen had to blast off the top of a 
4000-foot mountain to establish a 
picket post commanding surrounding 
valleys, 


Then the punitive force crept forward 
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in the eerie light of a half moon. Soon 
tanks, armored cars and trucks found 
the going too rough. British fell back 
on ancient transport—mule and*camel 
caravans—pending extension of the 
road. 

In two days the invaders reached the 
Kamalai plains. There they found only 
the deserted stone and mud huts of the 
Haji’s people. The tribal leader and 
his son, Badshah Gul, retired without 
fighting. But British vigilance did not 
relax. “A Mohmand,” says another 
tribal proverb, “is your friend only as 
long as you have a stick in your hand.” 


SWITZERLAND: Nazis Let Go 
The Horns of a Political Bull 


Berthold Jakob, the German-Jewish 
journalist whom Nazis kidnaped from 
Switzerland last March, emerged last 
week from despair. For six months he 
had paced a Berlin prison cell, expect- 
ing death every time the steel door 
opened. 

Repeated Swiss protests failed to pro- 
duce his release. The Berne govern- 
ment finally listed the case for arbitra- 
tion. To avoid proceedings which might 
have publicized Nazi espionage, Ger- 
man officers last week brought him 
back to Basle; from there Nazis had 
snatched him Mar. 9, following his vig- 
orous literary blasts at the Hitler re- 
gime. 

Exit from Nazidom did not at once 
end his troubles. He shuttled back and 
forth between Swiss and French police 
eager for details about Germany’s spy 
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British Indian Troops Have the Big Stick Handy on the India-Afghan Border 





system. Officers announced he was not 
yet “officially released.” To thwart 
newspaper men seeking front page stuff 
they took melodramatic precautions. 


On one hasty trip back to Switzerland 
after a session in Paris they hustled 
Jakob out of one automobile and into 
another. At the border, Swiss guards 
threatened to arrest correspondents 
who persisted in the pursuit. On the 
return to Paris, detectives changed 
trains. At the station they shoved Ja- 
kob into a police car that outdistanced 
newspaper men’s taxis. 

Nevertheless, reporters traced them 
to the Surete Nationale, France’s Scot- 
land Yard, and learned that the last 
session there lasted two hours. Then 
they followed their diminutive quarry 
to the Hotel Jacob in Jacob Street, 
from which Nazis enticed him to Basle. 
He refused to grant any interviews. 


, Friends believed the journalist might 
capitalize on his experience. He re- 
ceived an offer, they said, to lecture in 
Britain and the United States. Several 
publishers competed for his memoirs. 


His wife revealed, however, that Ja- 
kob collapsed from nervous reaction 
after the last gumshoe departed. She 
helped a few friends relay him head- 
ache powders and sedatives. She said 
he suffered no physical torture from 
Nazi jailers but lived in constant fear 
for his life. 


In hope of additional details, corre- 
spondents questioned the hotel’s tele- 
phone girl. “Jakob,” she said, “is thin- 
ner.” She paused impressively while 
pencils scribbled. “But his beard is 
just as big as it was before.” 
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FRANCE: ‘Million’ 


Crosses of 


Fire Convene, Declaim, Adjourn © 


Col. Francois de la Rocque, Fascist 
leader, served under Marshal Lyautey 
in North Africa. From the great Colo- 
nial Administrator he learned a famous 
maxim: “Show your strength and you 
will not need to fight.” 

Last week the Colonel issued mysteri- 
ous mobilization orders to his organiza- 
tion of war veterans. He called out a 
“million” members of the Croix de Feu 
to celebrate the 21st anniversary of the 
first Battle of the Marne. 

Each man got secret orders. At dawn 
Sunday they gathered in little groups 
at special rendezvous. Automobiles 
picked them up; only the drivers knew 
their destination. 

In fields and forests through the 
Marne valley, in Brittany, southern 
France, and Algiers, they gathered by 
thousands. Near Paris, de la Rocque 
addressed three meetings. In the after- 
noon his audiences converged in a field 
near Lizy-sur-Ourcq, 30 miles from the 
capital, to hear him again. 

Mid cries of “Vive la Rocque!” the 
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Colonel mounted a pile of straw. 
“Apaches,” probably Communists, he 
told them, had strewn the road with 
bottles and beat up Croix de Feu men. 
But the veterans, boasted de la Rocque, 
refused to fight back: “Our time will 
come. Until then we must meet scat- 
tered attacks with calm criticism and 
with silence.” 


Members claimed 80,000 attended the 
largest meeting; reporters placed the 
number at 5,000. The “million” sum- 
moned throughout the country also fell 
short of schedule. Most estimates place 
the Croix de Feu’s total membership at 
200,000. 

The Colonel tried to explain the rela- 
tively meager turnout: “Paris is al- 
ways guarded by our forces. Today 
only a fraction of the Paris strength is 
represented here, while others remain 
in the city.” 


Meanwhile professional politicians— 
chief object of the Colonel’s attacks— 
moved to forestall trouble and embryo 
Dictators. Cabinet Ministers met at 
Rambouillet, President Albert Lebrun’s 
Summer home. They approved a budget 
which balances—on paper. The 40,000,- 
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000,000-francs ($2,640,000,000)  tot,) 
20 per cent under last year’s, continued 
Premier Pierre Laval’s pledge of goy. 
ernmental economy. An extraordinary 
budget, which an internal loan my 
meet, amounted to 6,500,000,000 franc. 
($429,000,000). Most of it will be ge. 
voted to an item which even Laval cap. 
not eliminate—national defense. 


+ 
COLOMBIA: 


National Peace to Personal Wy, 


Legislators Preje, 


Enrique Olaya Herrera, former Pres. 
ident of Colombia, had his back Up. 
The tall blond Indian stared angrily 
around the brown-walled House of Rep. 
resentatives. Legislators, he ap. 
nounced, had two choices. They couj 
either ratify last year’s agreement ty 
settle the row with Peru over Leticia 
—or they could fight a series of duels 
with Enrique Olaya Herrera. 


Senor Olaya enjoyed no reputation 
as a duelist, but members chose to rat- 
ify the peace formula negotiated last 
May at Rio De Janeiro. One converted 
recalcitrant, a professed agnostic, de. 
clined the challenge because of “re. 
ligious scruples.” 


The Colombia Senate already had 
ratified the agreement. Peruvian leg- 
islators approved it last year. Under 
the peace formula, future boundary 
disputes will go to the World Court. 
On paper, Peruvian-Colombian rela- 
tions looked rosy. But legislative re- 
luctance to O. K. the treaty reflected 
widespread Colombian disgruntlement. 


DispuTE: The Leticia spat, they 
maintained, was merely a development 
of the 1922 Salomon-Lozano Treaty de- 
signed to end a long boundary dispute 
between the two nations. Under this 
pact Colombia recognized Peruvian 
claims to some 25,000 square miles of 
territory in the Upper Amazon water- 
shed. In return, Peru conceded Colom- 
bia’s ownership of the Leticia trape- 
zoid giving access to the Amazon. 

Colombians charged a _ frame-up. 
Their Amazon corridor totaled only 
about one-fifth of the territory they 
surrendered. 

The Leticia “war” broke out three 
years ago. Colombian authorities 
charged that Peruvian irregulars had 
seized the chief corridor town. Other 
reports had it that a local properly 
owner had hired the Peruvians to make 
trouble because the Colombian Go 
ernment wouldn’t pay $41,000 for his 
farm. 

But Olaya, then President, raised 4 
$10,000,000 victory loan to organize 4 
punitive expedition. Half of it—in cash 
—sent to Portugal for two new torpedo 
boat destroyers. Other large chunks 
went to the United States and Europé 
to purchase a fleet of antiquated yachts 
and freighters. The heterogeneous navy 
steamed 2,000 miles up the Amaz02. 
Its officers later reported several 
brushes with Peruvian aircraft. 


TERMS: Dr. Alfonso Lopez, Pree 
tial candidate, already had agreed ~ 
President Oscar Benavides, of Peru, “ 
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arrange an accord on terms favorable 
to Colombia. But Dr. Eduardo Santos, 
Colombian delegate at Geneva and 
Lopez's rival, insisted on a League set- 
tlement. Olaya, then President, backed 
him. 


Santos had his way. League com- 
missioners governed Leticia for a year. 
Geneva blessed the Rio agreement, 
which gave the territory temporarily 
toa mixed commission. 


Safely installed in the Presidency this 
year Lopez called on Olaya to obtain 
ratification. The job proved harder 
than expected. Critics felt Colombia 
could have made a better bargain by 
direct negotiation. The Rio settlement 
didn’t even recognize Colombia’s sov- 
ereignty over Leticia. Hence the ne- 
cessity for Olaya’s duel threat. 


Lopez promptly gave Olaya the 
juiciest plum in Colombian politics— 
the Ambassadorship to the Holy See. 
It carries a salary of $3,000—twice the 
President's pay—and an expense ac- 
count that often exceeds $20,000. Some 
cynical Colombians remarked that the 
ofice was created expressly for ex- 
Presidents. 


GERMANY: Jews Begin to Feel 
A Soft Spot in the Iron Heel 


Flags fluttering on German ships 
throughout the world last week symbol- 
zed a Dictator’s latest move to unify a 
nation. Masts flaunted the new national 
“48—a black swastika against a white 


circle on a field of red, instead of the 
striped Imperial banner. 

In German cities Jews brooded about 
other edicts passed at the Nazi party 
convention a week earlier. What fu- 
ture could they expect as disfranchised 
“State members” forbidden to marry 
or consort with ‘Aryans’? 

The Black Corps, journal of the 
Black Shirt Special Guards, spoke 
sharply. “It may be expected that now 
the Jewish boycott propaganda against 
German goods will be increased. An 
attempt to bring about modification (of 
anti-Semitic laws) through economic 
pressure failed once. 

“The Fuehrer left no doubt in his 
speech before the Reichstag that in 
case the new law should provoke dis- 
satisfaction there would be no recourse 
but to resort to additional far-reaching 
and drastic measures. The Jews had 
better take these words as a warning.” 

Nazi labor leaders in Berlin depart- 
ment stores started a movement to ease 
Jews out. They informed owners that 
workers were passing the hat to buy 
the establishments. 

Yet the Nazi organization for trade 
and industry appealed to members to 
patronize Jewish shops. It begged Jews 
to resume commercial dealings with 
citizens. The peace move appeared in- 
spired by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, eco- 
nomic dictator, who constantly warns 
that Jew-baiting hurts business. 

Jews also took hope from an order 
issued by Dietrich von Jason, Storm 
Troop commander in Berlin. “I forbid 
every violence against Jews ... and 
in general every unauthorized action 
whatsoever.” 
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BACTERIOLOGY: 
Measure Light’s Antiseptic Power 





Researchers 


Bacteriologists have estimated that 
Londoners inhale 300,000 bacteria each 
day of their lives. For this they blame 
the smoky, foggy pall that hangs over 
the sprawling city. It shuts off the 
sun’s ultra-violet rays—deadly enemy 
of bacteria. 

At Harvard's School of Public Health 
two researchers last Winter decided to 
learn precisely the efficacy of ultra- 
violet light as a microbe-killer. Wil- 
liam Firth Wells, 48, and Gordon M. 
Fair, 41, sanitary-science professors, 
built a 2,000-cubic-foot test chamber. 
On top of it they rigged a 500-watt 
quartz mercury vapor lamp to produce 
ultra-violet rays. On one side they in- 
serted an atomizer like the nozzle of 
an oil burner in a furnace, to flood the 
chamber with bacterial-laden broth. In 
last week’s Science Magazine they re- 
ported results. 

First they filled the darkened cham- 
ber with escherichia coli—the bacteria 
of putrefaction found in human intes- 
tines. Every 30 minutes they drew off 
10-cubic-foot samples of air; the first 
showed 5,200 bacteria. As the culture 
droplets evaporated, the bugs began 
to perish of their own accord. At the 
end of 30 minutes the sample showed 
560; at the end of an hour, 140; at the 
end of two hours, 3. 

Then the researchers pumped fresh 
air into the chamber and threw the 
switch lighting their mercury lamp. 
The atomizer started hissing a spray 
of lively new microbes into the lighted 
chamber. Test samples pulled out 
showed not a single living bug. The 
rays killed them the instant they struck. 

If the lamps prove equally deadly 
for microbes of the common cold, ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, scarlet fever, and a 
dozen other bacterial diseases, their 
value will be inestimable. In time the 
lamps might serve to give hospitals, 
clinics, children’s homes, theatres, and 
offices daily microbe house-cleanings. 


SOCIOLOGY: Cruelest 
Are the Neglectful Parents 


Parents 


Britain’s depression dealt an indirect 
but savage blow to children of idle Lan- 
cashire weavers, jobless Sheffield iron- 
puddlers and shore-tied Liverpool sail- 
ors. Hungry and despairing parents 
vented rage on their own children. 
Cruelty figures arrived in the United 
States with last week’s British Medical 
Journal. 

In a report on its 51st year’s work, 
Britain’s National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children broke 
down. its investigation of 44,886 cases: 
some 83 per cent represented merely 
neglect; the balance were examples of 
sadistic cruelty perpetrated by psycho- 
pathic humans. 

Although the number of complaints 
rose as the depression deepened, bad 
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home conditions seldom got the blame: 
only one-seventh of the mistreated chil- 
dren lived in slums. Drunkenness of 
parents or other adults provoked one- 
sixth of the cases. 


Some general observations: illegiti- 
mate children are unduly high on the 
lists; feeble-minded people rarely mis- 
treat children and rational adults rare- 
ly mistreat feeble-minded children, 83 
per cent of cases investigated showed 
continuous mistreatment, 17 per cent 
unpremeditated assault; cruel parents 
seem more anxious to mend their ways 
than neglectful parents. 


England by no means has the child 
cruelty market cornered. Every year 
the New York S.P.C.C., America’s 
largest and oldest organization of this 
type, investigates more than 10,000 
cases. Each week day it averages 
about one court conviction. 


Its seven-story building, overlooking 
New York’s well-tailored Central Park 
at 105th Street, contains a picture grue- 
some ¢nough for a chamber of horrors. 
It shows instruments used in child tor- 
ture: whips, axes, hatchets, brooms, 
flatirons, curling irons, coffee pots and 
hammers. 


Most of the New York Society’s tips 
on child cruelty come from offenders’ 
neighbors. But since the Society dis- 
covered one tipster with her throat 
slashed it has kept informers’ names 
secret. Sloth, ignorance, and _ shift- 


lessness underlie most cases. Backward 
parents sew children in their clothes for 
the Winter, forget to feed them, and 
neglect medical care for childish ail- 
ments. 


Usually the Society’s power of 


Harry Price: Even He Could Offer No Explanation 
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arrest bulldozes such parents into bet- 
ter habits. 

A typical serious case: neighbors re- 
port the nightly wails of a child. Tied 
in the cellar and ribboned with welts 
the Society’s agents find an anemic 
child. Police get the sadistic parents 
for criminal prosecution; the child goes 
to the Society shelter. For three 
weeks, sometimes longer, nurses diet 
him carefully. Other workers, with 
good psychological insight, nurse the 
child back from abject terror to a 
healthier state of mind. 

Then the Society obtains a court 
order to send the child to some State 
or county institution, sometimes to a 
private home for adoption. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Coals of Fire 
On Head of Cool-Footed Mystic 


To watch a young man burn his feet, 
the following people climbed into sleek 
motor cars in London one day last 
week: Dr. Cyril E. M. Joad, head of 
the philosophy department at the Uni- 
versity of London’s Birkbeck College; 
Sir Cecil Bingham Levita, veteran of 
the Boer and World Wars; Dr. John 
Carl Flugel, psychology professor at 
University College, London; Dr. Charles 
Aubrey Pannett, London University 
surgery professor; and Harry. Price, 
who owns a 12,000 volume library on 
psychical research and ranks as one .of 
the world’s greatest fake-medium bait- 
ers. 


beside two 12-foot-long and 6-foot-wide 





At Carshalton, Surrey, cars halted 
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trenches. There Kuda Bux, smaj 
young, cultured Indian mystic, watched 
while workmen sprinkled charcoal over 
the fires glowing in the trenches, They 
had burned for eight hours, stoked wit) 
seven tons of oak logs, a load of forest. 
burnt oak, and charcoal. Then he took 
off his shoes and allowed Dr. Pannet; 
to attach a small square of Sticking 
plaster to his right arch. 


While his audience gaped, Bux walked 
slowly and deliberately over the glow- 
ing embers. Despite the fire’s 800 de. 
gree Fahrenheit surface temperature. 
Bux’s feet had no blisters and the court- 
plaster remained unscorched. Tempera- 
ture of his soles remained the same be. 
fore and after the stunt. Two medica] 
students who tried to ape his casual 
saunter leaped howling from the trench 
with big red welts burned into their 
feet. None of the observers could find 
an explanation for the performance. 


Such ordeals by fire date back to 
man’s first fumbling religious yearn- 
ings. In the Polynesian Islands an- 
cient priests pulled chunks of lava rock 
from fires, made passes over them, then 
mystified natives by walking on them. 
Only the priests knew the rock was a 
perfect heat conductor and that it 
cooled almost the instant it left the fire. 


Joseph Dunninger, New York spirit- 
ualist image buster and professional 
magician, sneered at Bux’s stunt. He 
pointed out it was one of the three “mir- 
acles” performed by Shinto priests in 
Japan: the ordeal by fire, the ordeal by 
water, the ordeal of thorns. 


Fire: Priests generally scooped out 
a 4-by-12 hole about a foot deep. They 
filled this with charcoal, taking care to 
make the fuel bed shallowest in the mid- 
dle and deepest on the sides. Then they 
started a fire in the center. 


By the time ritualistic proceedings 
were over, the fire had burned to the 
edges and had died out in the center. 
Then priests rubbed their feet in a mix- 
ture of damp salt and alum to toughen 
their soles, stepped gingerly over the 
hot outer rim of the fire, and shuffled 
solemnly through the cool ashes of the 
center. 


WaTeR: The Shintoists heated 2 
great copper cauldron of water until it 
reached a bubbling boil. Then they 
scooped out great dippers of it and 
poured it over their bodies. The trick 
lay in the thickness of the copper caul- 
dron. Its inch-thick sides conducted 
heat up the sides of the kettle and made 
surface water boil while that at the 
bottom remained relatively cool. For 
the ordeal priests dipped deeply into 
the kettle and lifted out lukewarm 
water. 


THORNS: Priests climbed ladders with 
rungs of great prickly thorns and man- 
aged to touch earth again without hav- 
ing their feet cut to ribbons. The trick 
here lay simply in their method of 
climbing the ladder. Instead of step- 
ping on the points the priests grasped 
the ladder sides firmly and managed to 
ease the thorns.over with¢their feet s° 
the sides of the thorns would carry their 
weight. 
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FOOTBALL: N.C.A.A. Rewrites 
Rule Book to Draw Bigger Gates 


To make turnstiles click faster, pro- 
fessional footballers developed a slight- 
of-hand game that kept crowds on edge 
and lured thousands of fans away from 
college games. 

Last year to meet the competition, 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation’s football rules committee re- 
wrote the rule book. They made the 
pigskin smaller and handier for pass- 
ing: they eliminated the 5-yard penalty 
for more than one successive incom- 
pleted forward pass; and they let the 
passing team keep the ball even if it 
sailed over the goal line in an uncom- 
pleted pass. 

Coaches promptly built offensives 
around the pass: Colgate backfield 
men, for example, lateraled the ball 
several times before passing forward 
or running. Light teams particularly 
found the new rule a blessing. With 
swift ball-tossing they could baffle 
heavy foes and score victories—if they 
could withstand the big fellows’ steam- 
roller assault. 

This year a new “slow-whistle” 
clause in the dead-ball rule encourages 
even more overhead tricks. Previously, 
the referee whistled the ball dead as 
soon as forward progress halted. Now, 
whether the carrier has been tackled or 
not, he may continue to run, pass, or 
kick till stopped by the referee’s shrill 
toot. 


New TECHNIQUE: On a thousand-and- 
one gridirons last week coaches wor- 
ried less about grunting line-huskies 
than lithe-hipped, deft-fingered backs. 

This Summer under Andy Kerr, Col- 
gate’s expert, 500 coaches in four 
States studied trick pass technique. 
Enthusiastically Kerr plugged his pet 
lateral pass plays. Their effectiveness 
as a Surprise offense weapon impressed 
his hearers. They returned to their 
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own campuses to produce teams em- 
ploying wide-open assaults. 

In early season pronouncements, 
Lou Little of Columbia agreed with 
Kerr that this year’s campaigns would 
be fought in the open more than at any 
time since 1906, the year football 
emerged from its center-rush phase. 


New Worries: Referees fretted over 
the new “slow-whistle” rule. If a re- 
feree checked an attack by whistling 
a ball dead, the offensive team would 
howl; if he permitted play to continue 
after the ball-carrier was stopped, the 
player might be injured. 

Last week Bill Crowley, Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Football Officials Asso- 
ciation president, protested: ‘“‘The ball 
carrier will have to be so tackled that 
he will not be in any position to throw 
the ball . . . That means not only one 
but two and three tacklers are going 
to rush in and crucify him.” 

Athletic directors also feared injur- 
ies. Last year football killed 23 play- 
ers, 3 of them college men. Last week 
Cyril Wilt, 215-pound Pontiac, Mich., 
high school player died during prac- 
tice. 


New Season: This Saturday’s kick- 
offs on a score of gridirons give fans 
a taste of 1935’s brand of football. 


West Coast: California vs. Utah 
Aggies; Stanford vs. San Jose; South- 
ern California vs. Montana; St. Mary’s 
vs. Nevada. Middle West: Minnesota 
vs. North Dakota; Illinois vs. Ohio 
University; Wisconsin vs. South Dako- 
ta State; Notre Dame vs. Kansas. 
South: Rice vs. Louisiana; Tulane vs. 
Virginia Military Institute. East: Ford- 
ham vs. Franklin and Marshall; Cor- 
nell vs. St. Lawrence and Navy vs. 
William and Mary. 

With these games, forecasters hit 
their stride. In the South, Frank 
Thomas picked Georgia, Tennessee, and 
his own Alabama as the big teams of 
the year. 

In the West, Slip Madigan of St. 
Mary’s nominated Stanford and Wash- 
ington. In the Middle West, Noble Kizer 
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Tommy Hitchcock Jr.: The 35-Year-Old Ace of the Greentree Team in Action 


of Purdue gave Ohio and Minnesota 
the edge. 

In the East, Grantland Rice tallied 
ten opinions. The result: Princeton, 
Temple, and Colgate as sure top notch- 
ers. Navy they picked as a dark horse. 

Pittsburgh looms as a real power— 
perhaps the strongest eleven in the 
country. Last year’s disappointments, 
Southern California and Michigan, 
seem due to regain their lost prestige. 
Notre Dame, handicapped by the loss 
of 75 “regulars,” nevertheless expects 
to win most of its 1935 games. — 

Yale and Harvard are question 
marks. Possibly the best college foot- 
ball of the year, agree experts, will be 
played in Texas. There Rice, Texas 
University, Southern Methodist, Texas 
Christian, Baylor, and Texas A. & M. 
will struggle for topghonors. 


POLO: Greentree Races Down the 
Field With U. S. Championship 


Late last Saturday afternoon, 18,000 
fans sat in the robin’s-egg-blue stands 
of Long Island’s International Field. 
Greentree and Aurora, after battling an 
hour for the championship of the Unit- 
ed States, were tied at 6-all. 

The teams ripped into an overtime 
test. Neither side could score. After 
7% minutes, the bell rang—sizgnal that 
if someone could not put over the win- 
ning tally before the ball flew out of 
bounds or against the lateral boards, 
the players would play another chukker. 

Greentree swung into action. John 
Hay Whitney, who named the team 
after his Manhasset, Long Island, 
estate, stopped an Aurora attack. Up 
rushed Tommy Hitchcock Jr., Green- 
tree’s 35-year-old ace. He passed to 
Gerald Balding, who walloped the ball 
100 yards down the field. 

Aurora charged to defend its goal. 
But Greentree’s No. 1, George H. ( Pete) 
Bostwick—so small he usually has to 
be helped on a horse—out-raced his 
rivals and drove the winning point be- 
tween the posts. 
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Rhoda Jupp Plays Out of a Waterlogged Bunker Detroit: Up-to-Date Leap-Frog Without Mishap 
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OWEN: Inunguak—or America’s 


Entertaining Envoy to Denmark 


Ruth Bryan Owen, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Denmark, returns home on leave this 
week, partly for a rest, partly to lec- 
ture about the people she always calls 
“my little Danes.” 

Teaching Americans more about Den- 
mark and Danes more about America 
the nation’s first woman diplomat re- 
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Then to educate visiting Americans, 
she put Danish pottery on her book- 
cases, made a sun-parlor into a Hans 
Christian Andersen room, and served 
the visitors with Danish smorrebrod 
(hors d’oeuvres) and stuffed cabbage. 

But more effective than these con- 
scious efforts has been her personality. 
Tall, white-haired, almost 50, and three 
times a grandmother, she knows how to 
dress and she has charm. She has 
drawn to herself all Copenhagen’s most 
interesting people. She _ practically 
never spends an evening without enter- 
taining or being entertained. 

Instinctively she has done things the 
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Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen: She Holds Down a Man’s Job Like a Woman 


gards as the most important part of 
her job—the “good solid pie” under the 
“meringue” of teas and dinner parties. 
Another slice of the pie is trade—over 
which she has had no marked influence. 
But in friendly relations she shines— 
largely by means of “meringue.” 

As part of the Danes’ education she 
decorated the Legation like an Ameri- 
can home—with American antiques, 
American paintings, and the Florida 
landscapes that once relieved the bar- 
renness of her Washington office. To 
this setting she often invites Danes for 
American food. 


Danes like. Two years ago she arrived 
with what she termed “an enchanting 
crowd of young people’’—the three 
grandchildren (small daughters of Mrs. 
Ruth Owen Meeker, now* Mrs. Robert 
Lehman), and three of her own chil- 
dren. Ship-news reporters, almost as 
omnipresent in Copenhagen Harbor as 
in New York, asked her plans for her 
first night in Denmark. “Why, I’m 
taking the children to Tivoli.” That 
informal trip to the nation’s favorite 
century-old amusement park made 
Danes immediately warm to her. 

She scored again in her first court 
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appearance. Danes knew that Mme 
Alexandra Kollontay, the Soviet Union's 
Minister in Sweden, felt she helq Py 
man’s job, therefore she must behave 
like a man. Would Mrs. Owen folloy 
the lead of the world’s first woman dip- 
lomat? Nonsense, declared the new 
American Minister. 

Presenting her credentials to King 
Christian, she curtsied like any other 
woman. At the King’s 1934 New Year's 
levee, she should have stood at the eng 
of the diplomatic line. But she led jt. 
She let the men diplomats consider 
courtesy to her sex more important 
than seniority. 

There is no reason why William Jen. 
nings Bryan’s eldest daughter should 
not be feminine. Until she went tp 
Congress in 1929, she led an interesting 
but not extraordinary life for an active 
woman. She studied at Monticello 
Seminary near her birthplace, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., and at the University of Ne- 
braska. At 18 she married William 
Homer Bradford Leavitt, an artist. The 
marriage proved unhappy; she did not 
hesitate to abandon her father’s stern 
teachings and get a divorce. 


In 1910 she became the wife of Regin- 
ald Altham Owen, British army officer. 
The war called him to front-line duty 
with the Royal Engineers. In England 
Mrs. Owen served in the American 
Woman’s War Hospital; then she spent 
three years as a nurse in Egypt and 
Palestine. 

After the war the Owens returned to 
the Bryan home in Nebraska. Major 
Owen, wounded at Gallipoli, could not 
stand the rigorous Winters. So they 
moved to Florida. In 1927 he died. 
To support herself and her children, 
Mrs. Owen began teaching English and 
giving Chautauqua lectures. 


Mrs. Owen’s relief work after the 
hurricane of 1927 gave her Statewide 
prominence. For the next four years 
she represented the Fourth Florida Dis- 
trict in Congress. The House recog- 
nized her ability by enlarging the For- 
eign Affairs Committee to give her a 
place on it. 

Individual Representatives came un- 
der the spell of her magnetism. Once 
she interrupted a farm legislation de- 
bate to propose a $6,000,000 appropria- 
tion to eradicate the fruit fly in Florida. 
Representative F. H. LaGuardia, now 
New York’s stocky little Mayor, ob- 
jected. Mrs. Owen crossed leisurely 
from Democratic to Republican side of 
the House. In the chair next to La- 
Guardia’s she sat down, with her round 
chin in her hand and an arch look in 
her blue eyes. She said nothing. The New 
Yorker stood the stare as long as he 
could. Then he arose: “The charm of 
the Representative from Florida im- 
pels me to withdraw my objection. I 
consent to her bill.” 

Prohibition finished Mrs. Owen's 
legislative career. She had abandoned 
her father’s strict Presbyterianism for 
the Episcopal faith, but she balked at 
giving up his teetotal teachings too 
easily. In the 1932 primaries James 
Mark Wilcox, an opponent “wetter 
than I was,” beat her. 

As a lame duck, Mrs Owen wound 
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up her Congressional term by revers- 
ing herself to vote Yes on Repeal. 
That “Yes” meant no weakening of her 
convictions; she felt she must obey 
her district’s mandate. 

Then, instead of returning home to 
Coconut Grove, just outside Miami, she 
remained near the Capitol in an ugly 
Methodist Building flat she had at- 
tractively transformed. 

There she played hostess to Sena- 
tors, Representatives, reporters, and 
Ambassadors. From a circle more in- 
terested in public affairs than gossip 
she drew the people she wanted to 
know—Ruth McCormick of Illinois, 
Piatt Andrew of Massachusetts, Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Costigan, Genevieve 
Forbes Herrick of The Chicago Trib- 
une, and the novelist, Fannie Hurst. 


Mrs. Owen entertained them with 
simple stories about herself—told with 
an actress’s skill. One, twenty minutes 
in the telling and amusing all the way, 
concerned her efforts to remain dig- 
nified and hold an audience, while dis- 
tracting a cat that had strolled onto a 
Chautauqua platform with her. 

Though she was a friend of the 
Roosevelts, her admirers feared for 
awhile the New Deal might overlook 
her in the midst of so many other de- 
serving Democrats. But in April, 1933, 
the President sent to the Senate her 
nomination as Minister to Denmark. 
The Senate took a course unusual in 
major appointments; it confirmed the 
nomination without prior reference to 
a committee. 

Mrs. Owen, frankly glad of the job 
because she needed its $10,000 salary, 
sailed and installed her family in a 
duplex apartment not far from the 
Legation in Copenhagen. In the park 
near by she sometimes bicycles. The 
Danes like that, because that’s what 
they do. 

A previous visit had won her numer- 
ous friends. In 1931 she had packed 
herself into a Buick and her children 
into a trailer to tour the gable-roofed 
cities that had fascinated her ever 
since she read about them in Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales. 

Last Summer she made another 
tour—this time to the Danish posses- 
sion of Greenland. Eskimos decorated 
their huts with flowers and flags to 
celebrate her arrival. At least one 
mother named her baby Ruth because 
the child was born during Mrs. Owen’s 
visit. 

She ended the tour by returning to 
the United States aboard the Coast 
Guard cutter Champlain—a trip that 
kept it from emergency duty at the 
Morro Castle disaster. Newspaper 
comments on this Mrs. Owen brushed 
aside with a non-committal “inaccu- 
rate as to fact and implication.” 

In America Mrs. Owen remembered 
her Eskimo hosts. She devoted one of 
her first days home to selecting 150 
gifts to reach them for Christmas. 
The Eskimos in turn remembered Mrs. 
Owen. On her last birthday Green- 
land’s governor telegraphed to the 
White House, where she was dining, 
their congratulations to Inunguak— 
dear real human being.” 
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MARRIAGE: Discordant Wedding 
Bells Play Dirge for Pastor 


English elopers hasten to Gretna 
Green, sleepy little village three-quar- 
ters of a mile inside the Scottish bor- 
der. Over an anvil in a thatch-roofed 
whitewashed cottage the village black- 
smith—a tall, burly fellow—marries 
them. For almost two centuries he and 
his hammer-swinging predecessors 
have had little local competition in the 
conjugal concatenation of runaway 
couples. 

In Elkton, Md., America’s Gretna 
Green, things have been different. 
There, for the past sixteen years, two 
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rangements with owners of roadside 
homes and stores to display his illumi- 


‘nated signs: MINISTER—MARRIAGE—IN- 


FORMATION. For each “Go to Minor” 
suggestion that couples acted on, sign- 
displayers got part of the fee. 

Moon fumed; Minor sputtered; nei- 
ther would speak to the other. 

Last year Moon died. Te forestall 
fee-splitting complications, Minor 
claims that the taxi men offered him 
$75 a week for exclusive rights in the 
marriage business. He turned it down. 
The trust then hired the Rev. Charles 
M. Cope, a third retired Baptist min- 
ister. Working industriously, the Cope- 
cab coalition cornered 90 per cent of 
the market—last year 6,000 couples. 

Last July brought Minor trouble. The 
town passed an ordinance forbidding 
display of marriage advertisements. 
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Marriages Are Made in Elkton 


“marrying parsons” have competed 
fiercely. The town’s 3,400 citizens call 
it a racket; elopers gladly pay in ex- 
change for secrecy—the town’s only 
marriage attraction. 

In 1920 the Elkton Taxi Co. got con- 
trol of the marriage business. It hired 
a series of ministers, most famous of 
them the Rev. William R. Moon. Its 
drivers grabbed incoming couples at 
the station, whisked them to the court- 
house for a license, then took them to 
the retired Baptist pastor’s house. In 
the parlor the deaf, myopic septuage- 
narian performed a hasty routine cer- 
emony. “Eight dollars, please.”” Hack- 
men waited outside for their share. 

Meanwhile another retired Baptist 
minister, the Rev. Edward Minor, was 
playing a lone hand. He went after 
another part of the trade—couples 
eloping to Elkton by car. He made ar- 


Down came his signs and away went 
most of his bare 10 per cent of the 
business. Charging the measure was 
“unconstitutional, arbitrary, unreason- 
able, and oppressive,” the irate clergy- 
man sued. 

Last week the town retaliated. On its 
recommendation the deacons of Balti- 
more’s imposing Brantly Baptist 
Church, where the round-shouldered 
parson was ordained, called a meeting 
of the congregation. For engaging in 
“secular business’’ it voted his ordina- 
tion “null and void.” Because only 
ministers can marry couples in Mary- 
land, that put him completely out of 
the running. 

With their lone-wolf competitor thus 
out of the way, taxi-drivers in Ameri- 
ca’s Gretna Green hope for a record 
year; 4,736 weddings so far have given 
them a good start. 
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TRAGEDY: ‘Murder in the Air’ 
Turns Out Justifiable Homicide 


High over southwestern Ontario one 
night last week, a 5-year-old monoplane 
yawed crazily. In the pitch black of its 
tiny cabin two men rolled on the floor 
gouging, kicking and slugging. At the 
controls a third man battled the rocking 
ship back into position. 

Suddenly the struggle stopped. A 
few minutes later, Pilot William Mul- 
queeney dropped down to a rough land- 
ing on the infield of Toronto’s Long 
Branch racetrack. Soon Mulqueeney 
was talking to a constable: 

“We left the Detroit Airport about 
10 P.M. for Buffalo ...Koenecke... 
started grabbing the controls ...I 
asked Davis ... to try to quiet him 
. . - Davis yelled for help .. . Koenecke 
was fighting Davis... 

“Davis hit Koenecke with a fire ex- 
tinguisher. The latter knocked it out of 
his hand . . . Holding the controls with 
one hand, I picked up the extinguisher 
and hit ... Koenecke two or three times 
... but he kept on fighting so I hit him 
again ...If he’s dead, I’m the one that 
killed him.” 


Corpus Deticti: Last year Leonard 
Koenecke of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
ranked thirteenth among National 
League batters and made only two 
fielding errors during the season. 

Team-mates admitted him the strong- 
est man in the club. Sam Leslie, gi- 
gantic first baseman, once pointed out 
the 180-pound outfielder to a reporter. 
“That guy could pick you up and throw 
you 20 feet if he wanted to.” 

At 17, Young Koenecke started a six- 
year career firing locomotives for the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad; he 
took Summers off to work his way up 
through minor league baseball. 

In 1931, John McGraw bought him 
from Indianapolis for $75,000. But after 
disappointing try-outs the next two sea- 


sons, the Giants farmed him back to 
the minors. Then Casey Stengel bought 
Koenecke. With the Dodgers, “Mc- 
Graw’s mistake” flashed into a season 
as one of the league’s best outfielders. 

This season the 27-year-old slugger 
slumped badly. In St. Louis last week, 
Stengel released him for the season. 

Koenecke boarded a Detroit-bound 
American Airlines plane at Chicago. A 
few minutes after the take-off, tiny 
Eleanor Woodward the stewardess, saw 
Koenecke take a drink from a bottle— 
a violation of Bureau of Air Commerce 
regulations. She asked him to stop; he 
knocked her down, then offered to fight 
one of the passengers. Through the rest 
of the trip the pilot and co-pilot took 
turns at keeping Koenecke peaceful. 

In Detroit? the airline refused him 
further passage. Koenecke staggered 
off to the hangar of an airplane charter 
company. There he found Mulqueeney 
eager to earn the fee for flying him to 
Buffalo, if Irwin Davis, a flyer and 
professional parachute jumper, might 
come along. Koenecke hauled out a 
wallet and said O.K. 

A few hours later an ambulance 
carried Koenecke’s body to the Toronto 
morgue. Police held the flyers on man- 
slaughter charges. 


VeRpIcT: Crown authorities proceed- 
ed swiftly. Three days later they called 
inquest witnesses. Among them Prof. 
L. Joslyn Rogers, Provincial Analyst, 
testified he found sufficient alcohol in 
Koenecke’s blood to create “an ideal 
condition for a display of violence and 
quarrelsomeness.”’ 

Twenty minutes after the last wit- 
ness testified, the coroner’s jury filed 
back with a verdict: 

“We ... find the deceased came to 
his death... from injuries sustained 
from blows from a fire extinguisher in 
the hands of William J. Mulqueeney 
and Irwin Davis in self-defense.” 

Magistrate Douglas Keith ordered the 
defendants released: “I can find no 
evidence of criminal intent. They may 
have struck ... harder blows than were 
necessary, but... I cannot judge.” 
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SEASON: Network Advertisers 
Stick to Tried and True Talen 


Next week’s avalanche of premieres 
carries radio into a new season. Dur. 
ing the coming year, a flick of the 
dial will bring Americans almost $109.- 
000,000 worth of radio entertainment— 
$60,000,000 via NBC and CBS alone. 
On these two networks talent worth 
$12,000,000 will fight for attention. Yet 
last week fans searched network sched- 
ules in vain for a single new star or a 
single new idea. (See “Radio Pre. 
mieres’’.) 

Big sponsors are taking no chances, 
Radio flops—always a possibility with 
new talent—come too high. Last week 
network officials revealed the average 
sponsor would spend $20,000 to $40,000 
more this season than last. As a result 
business in this year’s last six months 
may reach $40,000,000—$5,400,000 more 
than 1934's last half. 


PROFESSIONALS: Advertisers consider 
established performers well worth their 
pay. Besides their own personalities, 
they have another commodity to sell: 
ready-made audiences. Talent this year 
will take 30 per cent of the total pro- 
gram costs—a 5 per cent larger slice 
than last year. 

Beginning next month, for Campbell's 
tomato juice, George Burns and:-Gracie 
Allen wise-crack $5,000 worth every 
week. Phil Baker upped his $3,750-a- 
week Armour & Co. contract to $4,000 
for the Gulf Refining Co. Helen Hayes 
with her movie and stage following, 
rates $2,000 for the lead in Sanka 
Coffee’s new drama serial opening Oct. 
Zs 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
begins paying even before its Kate 
Smith show hits the network Oct. 1. 
The sponsor forks out $75,000 to send 
its show on a free-admission tour of 
Eastern cities. 


AMATEURS: The amateur idea still 
dominates radio’s showmanship. The 
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major networks carry only four such 
shows in straight form: Major Bowes, 
Town Hall Tonight, Ray Perkins, and 
Opportunity Matinee. But variations 
on the amateur theme range from news 
interviews to guest-star hours. 


All have common advantages. They 
do not tie the sponsor down to a single 
personality; they give him a fresh 
publicity peg each week. Some typical 
guest-star budgets: Atlantic Refining, 
$1,000; Ford Symphony, $3,500; Broad- 
way Varieties, $250. 

The nation’s 800 local amateur shows 
reveal “no signs of weakening,” accord- 
ing to the annual radio survey in last 
week’s Variety, Broadway’s trade week- 
ly. The same publication credits Major 
Bowes, ranking amateur impresario, 
with a $19,000-a-week income—$5,500 
for his Chase & Sanborn Hour, $12,500 
from amateur vaudeville units, $1,000 
for movie shorts, and $500 as director 
for Loew’s Capitol Theatre in New 
York. 


OveERSEERS: The men behind the pro- 
grams—broadcasters and advertisers— 
gratefully look forward to a breathing 
spell from reform measures, political 
and programmatic. Network officials 
count on their last-season attempts at 
self-reform—against “blood-and-thun- 
der” child programs, laxative accounts, 
and long-winded commercials—to sat- 
isfy such critical groups as the Women’s 
National Radio Committee. 

The Federal Trade Commission prom- 
ises to ease radio’s fear of government 
rebuke for misleading advertising. At 
present, station owners run the risk of 
canceled licenses for blurbs that dis- 
please the FTC’s Washington com- 
panion-bureau, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The FTC plans to 
offer them a “stipulation and waiver 
agreement.” Under it, broadcasters 
agree to throw out any advertising the 
FTC finds offensive. 


TUBES: Makers Conduct Paper 


War Between Glass and Metal 


radio manufacturers 
quietly mobilized their production 
forces. Set-makers expected the year’s 
sales to top 1934’s 4,084,000 by at least 
a million. They followed Philco Radio 
& Television’s lead by increasing pro- 
duction from 60 to 100 per cent to com- 
pete in a boom Fall market. 


Until May, Radio Corporation of 
America manufactured sets for Gen- 
eral Electric. Then both companies de- 
cided to spring a coup. G.E.’s Bridge- 
port, Conn., plant began making radio 
sets. But for these and RCA’s own 
sets, RCA made the G.E.-patented tubes. 


No ordinary tubes, these. A small 
metal cylinder—one-third the glass 
tube’s size—holds in a vacuum the 
necessary plates and grid. They don’t 
fit sets built for glass tubes. Shrewdly, 
GE. withheld them from the market 
until last July. Then it started a cam- 
paign to prove their superiority over 
glass: the tubes lasted longer, gave bet- 


Last Spring, 


Helen Hayes: $2,000 a Week 
to Promote Restful Nights 


ter reception, and eventually would sell 
for less. 


Leading radio manufacturers scur- 
ried in to buy patent rights—all but 
Philco, biggest of them all. Last week, 
at New York’s National Electrical & 
Radio Exposition, all but Philco, pushed 
metal tube models for dealers buying 
Fall stock. 


Simultaneously a full-page Philco 
advertisement in The New York Times 
let loose a critical cannonade. Metal 
tube makers had submerged scientific 
research in “sales ballyhoo ... at the 
public’s expense.” Laboratory tests, the 
ad went on, had shown that metal tubes’ 
greater heat production shortens tube 
life and unbalances radio innards. In 
addition, blasted Philco, metal tubes al- 
low no visibility check for dead tubes, 
lose vacuum, and cost twice as much. 


RCA-Victor smiled a corporate smile. 
“Only Philco knows the reason why 
they inserted that ad.” E. T. Cunning- 
ham, RCA-Victor president, offered a 
bland parallel: ““When Buick came out 
with four-wheel brakes, Studebaker 
was caught with a large stock of two- 
wheel brake cars. Naturally, they had 
to rap the four-wheel brakes till they 
sold out their two-wheel stock.” 


To the public, desiring impartial 
facts, none came. Disinterested author- 
ities declared it too early for conclusive 
tests. But off-the-record comments pro- 
jected this glass vs. metal score: On 
cost: metal possibly cheaper as pro- 
duction increases. _On longevity and 
performance: no comparison possible 
before metal tube replacements begin. 
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Light - face fig’ures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 

SAT. (28th): Clyde Barrie: The young Negro 
baritone, once an elevator boy, makes his 
debut on an evening program as guest 
artist with Victor Bay’s “Concert Hall” 
symphony orchestra. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

'N. (29th): “Magic Key”: Radio Corporation 
of America, NBC's parent, rounds up its 
talent for hour concerts, First show fea- 
tures Dr. Walter Damrosch, Frank Black, 
Paul Whiteman, and John B. Kennedy. 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

Jack Benny: The comedian returns to the 
air for General Foods Corp. with Michael 
Bartlett, Johnny Green, and, of course, 
Mary Livingstone, Benny’s wisecracking 
wife. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 
P.T. NBC—W4 JZ. 

“The Great American Tourist’: In that 
guise, Phil Baker, Stooges Beetle and Bot- 
tle, and Hal Kemp's orchestra drum up 
business for a new sponsor, the Gulf Re- 
fining Co, 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 
4:30 P.T. CBS. 

“Manhattan Merry-Go-Round”: Georges 
Metaxa, Rum&nian tenor, stars in a light 
musical show. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 
M.T.: 6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF, 

Detroit Symphony: Jascha Heifetz is so- 
loist for the first concert in the new Ford 
series. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 
P.T. CBS. 

MON. (30th): Tom Mix: For child listeners, 
the Ralston Purina Co. dramatizes the 
movie cowboy’s exploits in the Boer and 
Spanish-American Wars, and the soxer 
uprising. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
5:30 E.T.; 4:30 C.T.; 3:30 M.T.; 2:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

“Vanished Voices”: A mythical professor 
invents a machine that picks up voices of 
historic figures, first of which is the New 
Orleans pirate, Jean Lafitte. Series re- 
places Blue Coal’s mystery dramas of last 
season. 6:45 E.T.; 5:45 C.T.; 4:45 M.T.; 
3:45 P.T. CBS. 

Myrt and Marge: Myrtle Vail and Donna 
Damerel, her daughter, resume their back- 
stage serial on behalf of Wrigley gum. 
7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

Hammerstein’s Music Hall: Ted Hammer- 
stein, young Broadway producer, recreates 
Broadway’s gay 90s in music. Sponsor: 
American Home Products Corp. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

TUES. (Oct. Ist): American Medical Associa- 
tion: Prominent physicians lecture on 
health. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 
2:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Easy Aces: Jane and Goodman Ace make 
light of family, bridge, and business prob- 
lems in an American Home Product series. 
7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

Kate Smith: Her caroling with Jack Mil- 
ler’s orchestra plugs A. & P. coffee. 7:30 
E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. CBS. 
“Caravan”: For Camel cigarettes, Walter 
O’heefe, Ted Husing, the Casa Loma or- 
chestra, and Deane Janis bring songs and 
gag-dramas. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 

Helen Hayes: General Foods has hired the 
stage and movie star to enact the role of a 
small-town rebel in Edith Meiser’s special- 
ly written radio serial. 9:30 E.T.: 8:30 C.T.; 
7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (2nd): Burns and Allen: Their complex 

imbecilities continue, this time for Camp- 
bell’s tomato juice. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 
Lily Pons and Nino Martini: With Andre 
Kostelanetz’s orchestra, Miss Pons appears 
each Wednesday, Martini each Saturday, in 
Chesterfield’s half-hour recital series. 9:00 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 
Fred Allen: The comedian re-enters “‘Town 
Hall Tonight” with Portland Hoffa, Jack 
Smart, and Peter Van Steeden’s orchestra 
to plug. Bristol-Meyers’s drug products. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
NBC—W EAF, 

FRI, (4th): Musie Appreciation Hour: Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch recommences his dissection 
of classical music with a symphony orches- 
tra to demonstrate. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 
9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Carmella Ponselle: Rosa’s sister sings with 
Oscar Shaw, Elizabeth Lenox, and Victor 
Arden’s orchestra in a new Bi-So-Dol 
series. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 
5:30 P.T, CBS, : 

Mills Brothers: The novelty Negro quartet 
joins.forces. with Hal Totten, sports com- 
tmentator, to promote the Elgin National 
Watch Co.’s preducts. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 
C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
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BirntTHDAY: Greta Garbo, Swedish 
screen star, 29, Sept. 18. She celebrated 
the day quietly at her Nyokoping villa, 
60 miles from Stockholm, where she 
has vacationed since last June. 


Ananda Mahidol, who became King 
of Siam last March after his Uncle 
Prajadhipok abdicated to live in Eng- 
land, 10, Sept. 20. In Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, where Ananda attends school, 
a delegation of Siamese diplomats 
brought him presents from home. 


Walter (Death Valley) Scott, West- 
ern prospector and adventurer, 60, 
Sept. 20. He wrote to newspapers: 
“You asked about my birthday. Have 
forgotten it. I have lived 200 years in 
60. If I haved die tonite my last re- 
quest would say to tell the press tell 
the world I had a run for my money.” 

ENGAGED: Karel Capek, 45, Czecho- 
slovakian author and dramatist (‘‘Presi- 
dent Masaryk Tells His Story” and 
“R.U.R.”), and Mme. Olga Schein- 
pflugova, actress in the Prague Nation- 
al Theatre Co. 


Ruth Wallace, sister of Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace, and Per 
Wijkman, Commercial Counselor of the 
Swedish Legation in Washington. 

MARRIED: Irma Duncan, dancer, and 
adopted daughter of the late Isadora 
Duncan, and Sherman Skinner Rogers, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel of New 
York City, in New York. 


Gladys George, star of the current 
Broadway comedy, ‘Personal Appear- 
ance,” and Leonard Penn, actor. Last 
month Edward Fowler named Penn co- 
respondent in his suit to divorce Miss 
George. The wedding took place in 
New Haven, because New York law 
forbids the defendant in a divorce suit 
to marry in the State within the three 
years. 
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Lt. Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, U.S.N., 
survivor of three major airship crashes, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Mayfield Weedon, 
divorcee, in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

MarrRiAGeE ReveALeD: William Sea- 
brook, author and adventurer, and Mar- 
garet Worthington, novelist. The wed- 
ding took place last February, in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The former Mrs. 
Seabrook and Mr. Worthington were 
married at the same time. 

Divorcep: Rose H. Anzelevitz by 
Benjamin Anzelevitz (Ben Bernie, 
“‘yowsa-yowsa” orchestra leader), in 
Chicago. “The Old Maestro” charged 
his wife deserted him four years ago. 
He plans to marry Dorothy Wesley, a 
Chicago swimmer. 

ACCEPTED: Mrs. Ruth Walgreen Dart, 
only daughter of Charles R. Walgreen, 
drug-store-chain operator, as a grad- 
uate student at the University of Chi- 
cago. Last Spring Walgreen withdrew 
his niece, Lucille Norton, from the Uni- 


oe 


Ben Bernie: He Di- 
vorced Mrs. Anzelevitz 


versity because she was exposed to the 
“subversive influences” of Communism. 

Diep: Brig. Gen. William Wallace 
Atterbury, 69, former president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, of apoplexy fol- 
lowing a long illness, in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

In 1886, at 20, Atterbury graduated 


‘from Yale and began his career as a 


$3-a-week apprentice in the Pennsyl- 
vania’s machine shop at Altoona. By 
1912 he was vice president. Five years 
later Pershing cabled Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker for the “ablest rail- 
road man in the United States.’”’ Baker 
sent Atterbury with-a Brigadier Gen- 
eral’s commission. As A.E.F. Director 
General of Transportation, he built 800 
miles of railroad, linking the English 
Channel and the Western Front. 

*As Pennsylvania’s president from 
1925 to last April, Atterbury scored two 
great achievements: purchase of inter- 
ests in air and bus lines and electrifica- 


KEYSTONE 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt: Her 
Condition Reported ‘Perfectly Good’ 


tion of the New York-to-Washington 
road. 


Jules Cambon, 90, for 50 years a 
French diplomat, of old age, at Vevey, 
Switzerland. While Ambassador to the 
United States, he acted as negotiator 
for Spain in the Spanish-American War 
without losing his popularity in this 
country. His seven years as Ambassa- 
dor to Germany convinced him of the 
inevitability of war. Before 1914 he 
and his brother, the late Paul Cambon, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James's, 
were largely responsible for strength- 
ening the Anglo-French-Russian friend- 
ship. 


William DeWolf Hopper, 77, Amer- 
ican actor and comedian, of heart dis- 
ease, in Kansas City, Mo. He died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital fifteen houss after 
finishing his regular Sunday NBC 
broadcast. Hopper, on the stage for 
57 years, was famous for three things: 
his Gilbert and Sullivan roles, his six 
marriages—to Ella, Ida, Edna, Nellie, 
Ella, and Lillian; and his conclusion to 
“Casey at the Bat,” his favorite recita- 
tion: “But there is no joy in Mudville 
—mighty Casey has struck out.” 

Sick List: Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, former dry law prosecutor (arm 
broken in automobile accident): condi- 
tion “perfectly good,” in a Hagerstown, 
Md., hospital. The Rev. James E. Hun- 
ton, driver of the other car, will prefer 
charges against her for passing a third 
car on a hill. 


The Prince of Wales (slight cold and 
ear infection): showed no discomfort 
while visiting Austria’s President Wil- 
helm Miklas and the Viennese bars. 


The Marquess of Reading, former 
Viceroy of India (cardiac asthma): re- 
covering at his home, Walmer Castle, 
Kent, England. 


Arthur Henderson, president of the 
World Disarmament Conference (oper- 
ation for removal of gall stones): 
“condition satisfactory” in London. 
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MOONEY: San Quentin’s Famous 


Inmate Renews Bid for Freedom 


Across San Francisco Harbor early 
one morning last week a steam launch 
carried a small group of men. One, in 
a new black suit, white shirt, and gray 
hat, gazed at construction of the Oak- 
land-San Francisco and Golden Gate 
Bridges. As the boat passed Alcatraz 
Island, he turned to his companions and 
asked a question or two about its most 
famous inmate—Al Capone. 

At 7:30 the launch docked. His es- 
cort hurried the man through cleared 
streets to Portsmouth Square, then up 
to a large cell. There, tears streamed 
down Tom Mooney’s aging Irish face: 
‘T’]l be all right. It’s the shock, com- 
ing back here—back to San Francisco 
where it all happened.” 

“It all”—his trial and conviction for 
the 1916 Preparedness Day bombing— 
sent Mooney to San Quentin peniten- 
tiary eighteen years ago last Feb. 4. 
There—a prisoner somewhat aloof from 
the ordinary run who, in turn, ignore 
“the great Mooney”—he has waged an 
unceasing battle for freedom. 

The judge who originally tried him, 
an assistant district attorney who prose- 
cuted him, and nine of the ten living 
jurors who convicted him long since de- 
clared they believe him innocent. But 
four California Governors refused him 
a pardon. State witnesses admitted they 
perjured themselves in identifying him 
as the bomber. Yet California courts 
ruled themselves unable to grant him 
a new trial. 


Writ: In San Quentin, Tom Mooney 
continued at his vegetable-peeling du- 
ties as a trusty in the officers’ mess 
hall. He received his three or four 
visitors a day, pitched a daily game of 
horseshoes with grim _ deliberation, 
wrote ceaseless letters directing his 
campaign for liberty. 

Last January the Supreme Court of 
the United States, acting on his. pe- 
tition for a Federal writ of habeas 
corpus, ordered him first to exhaust 
the resources of his State courts. Tom 
Mooney made what he believed a futile 
gesture of turning to them for the writ. 
Last week in San Francisco Referee 
A. E. Shaw began hearings—basis for 
an eventual California Supreme Court 
decision whether or not to free him on 
a habeas corpus. 

“I have the feeling that whatever 
relief I may obtain eventually will come 
from the United States Supreme 
Court,” Mooney remarked before the 
Session. Then he took his place as the 
first witness, followed a day and a half 
later by his wife, Rena. 

They had, they said, watched the 
Preparedness Day parade from the roof 
of the Eilers Building, in which she 
taught music. Mooney raised his plump 
figure, then bent before enlarged pho- 
tographs introduced at his 1917 trial. 
There he was. There she was. There 
was a street clock, its hands at 2:01. 
How in five minutes could he have 


crossed spectator-jammed streets to 
plant a bomb a mile away? 


CHANGE: It was the same story the 
Mooneys have told for almost two 
decades—a sketch, too, of his pre-im- 
prisonment activities as a labor organ- 
izer, trying to unionize workers of 
public utilities bitterly hostile to unions; 
a broad hint that utilities agents framed 
him. 

There were differences in the court- 
room. Mooney’s wife, his sister Anna, 
and his brother John again occupied 
front row seats. But not ‘Mother’ 
Mooney—she died last year. Nor were 
any of the original trial principals there 
except a police captain. Nor the crowds 
a cordon of police gave evidence of 
expecting. 

But there was the same militant 
Mooney. “You believe in revolution?” 
cross-examined Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral William Cleary. 

“I believe in a social revolution.” 
Mooney began a 15-minute oration. 

“I favor ...a setup where there is 
nothing but workers... I have always 
been in favor of the principles of the 
I. W. W. The President of the United 
States favors the same thing.” 


S 
TAXES: Motor Firms and Movie 


Magnate Under Treasury Gun 
The United States Treasury last week 


trained its tax guns on four automobile 
makers and a former film producer. 


AvuTos: To the Supreme Court it took 
the Court of Claims’s recent award of 





$2,115,313 to the Ford Motor Co., a case 
that dates back to the firm’s 1919 re- 
organization. In that year, from July 
on, it paid $45,000,000 in taxes. 

Later the government decided the re- 
organization took place in September 
instead of July; therefore the new com- 
pany had overpaid its taxes by $7,787,- 
626; but one of the old firms had under- 
paid by $9,023,709. Ford gave the gov- 
ernment the difference. 

Then its attorneys discovered the law 
entitled it to interest on the $7,787,626 
overpayment. It sued and won. Last 
week the government appealed. The 
Treasury claims itself entitled to inter- 
est too—on the $9,023,709 underpay- 
ment. The government’s interest claim 
amounts to more than the $2,115,313 
the Claims Court awarded Ford. 


With the other cases the Treasury 
went to the Board of Tax Appeals. In 
one it accuses the Fisher brothers, mak- 
ers of auto bodies, of using Fisher & 
Company, Inc. to evade an income tax 
on $1,201,618 in dividends. In another it 
seeks an alleged $12,715 deficiency in 
Charles W. Nash’s 1932 payment. It al- 
so attacks Auburn Automobile Co. by 
refusing to consider more than $100,- 
000 of E. L. Cord’s $794,979 salary for 
1931 as reasonable compensation, de- 
ductible from the firm’s tax return. 
Auburn replies it is a “reasonable al- 
lowance”’ for personal services, since by 
joining the company Cord turned a 
$38,000 loss into a $3,600,000 profit. 


Firms: The case against William 
Fox, former movie maker, began in 
1932. The government claimed $1,630,- 
143 back taxes on his 1929 and 1930 
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Tom Mooney (Right) Shows Referee Where He Was on a Day in 1916 
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incomes. Last week it increased the 
amount to $3,566,585 by changing its 
complaint to one of wilful fraud, which 
carries 50 per cent penalties. In 1929, 
it charges, Fox made an _ unreported 
profit on stock deals; in 1930 he claimed 
losses on stock transactions that were 
really exchanges, “being such that for 
tax purposes neither loss nor gain could 
result.” 


x” 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Negro Quartet 
Buys Freedom for a Mere Song 


On<charges of disorderly conduct, 
eight Negoes entered Magistrate David 
L. Malbin’s court in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
last week. Floyd Butler, the group’s 
spokesman, offered an explanation: 
“We had just returned from a funeral 
. . . Two big policemen came along. 
They asked us what we were doing, 
then pushed us over to one side, and 
said we were under arrest.” 


“What do you do for a living?” asked 
the Judge. Butler said four of them 
sang. “Go ahead,” ordered the magis- 
trate. 

Nervously at first, then with fervor, 
four voices filled the courtroom: 


Give me the old-time religion, 
Give me the old-time religion, 
Give me the old-time religion, 
It’s good enough for me. 

It was good for Paul and Silas, 
It was good for Paul and Silas, 
It was good for Paul and Silas, 
And it’s good enough for me. 

It was good enough, too, for the Mag- 
istrate. “Boys,” he declared, “‘you cer- 
tainly can sing. Case dismissed!” 

Fitep: In Cambridge, Mass., registry 
of deeds, a $100,000 attachment against 
Victoria Lincoln Lowe. Last Fall, Mrs. 
Minna Wright of February Hill, Fall 
River, read Mrs. Lowe’s best selling 
“February Hill.” Her friends also read 
about the disreputable “Minna, Joel, 
and Dorothy Harris” in the book..“‘They 
would say to themselves: ‘Minna, Min- 
na, that’s an odd name’’’—and think 
of Mrs. Wright, “that’s who it must be 
—she has a daughter Dorothy and a son 
Joel.” On Mrs. Wright’s behalf, her 
daughter—Vera Wright Burdette, child- 
hood friend of Mrs. Lowe—got the at- 
tachment, first step in a contemplated 
$2,000,000 libel suit against author, pub- 
lisher, and booksellers. 

VomwweED: By the Nebraska Supreme 
Court, assistance acts designed to en- 
able the State to participate in the Fed- 
eral social security program. Because 
it had to adjourn before Congress had 
passed the Social Security Act, the 
State Legislature imposed gasoline and 
beer taxes to raise the $4,000,000 nec- 
essary to secure it a share of Federal 
funds, and gave an administrative com- 
mission wide powers in using the 
money. The court, quoting the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the NRA case, called 
this an unlawful grant of legislative au- 
thority. - Though it upheld the Old Age 
Pension Act, it threw out the tax pro- 
gram designed to pay the pensions. 
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STAGE: Comedy Happily Spreads 
Beatrice Lillie All Over Map 


For their first musical production of 
the season, “At Home Abroad,” the 
Messrs. Shubert—Lee and Jake—en- 
trusted their valuables to the long, slen- 
der hands of Vincente Minnelli. The 
Shuberts expressed con*plete confidence 
in his legerdemain. They turned over 
the direction, costuming, and stage sets 
to this 29-year-old newcomer in legiti- 
mate entertainment—the first time 
one man has handled all the integral 
parts of a musical show. 

They gave him the best material 
money can buy to make a sophisticated 
revue. They bought sketches, lyrics, 
and music from Howard Dietz and 
Arthur Schwartz, successful collabora- 
tors since the first “Little Show” seven 
years ago. They hired an even more 
expensive starring cast than Shubert 
musicals usually have—Beatrice Lillie, 
Ethel Waters, Herb Williams, and 
Eleanor Powell top the list. 


Resu_tT: Fortunately “At Home 
Abroad” spreads Miss Lillie all over the 
map in seven. numbers—enough to 
make any show a hit with Lady Peel 
fans. 

From her first entrance as the British 
Mrs. Blogden Biagg ordering two dozen 
double damask dinner napkins, audi- 
ences sit entranced. Then she romps to 
Russia to become Sonia Polonariskaya, 
a temperamental dancer—to Switzer- 


land to yodel one of the show’s beg 
songs, “O Leo”,—to Vienna to enchant 
a regiment as madcap Mitzi—to Paris 
to kiss Montparnasse—to Japan to give 
bawdy instructions to male tourists 
who might contemplate calling on a 
geisha girl. 

In dancing, this season’s future musi- 
cals will have a hard time competing 
with “At Home Abroad.” The Shuberts 
have garnered Paul Haakon, a member 
of the late Pavlova’s company. As the 
toreador he makes “Death in the After. 
noon” excitingly beautiful. In two 
other numbers with Nona Whitney, ef- 
fortless grace compels breathless at. 
tention. And Eleanor Powell, who has 
come by the title of America’s best fe. 
male tap-dancer, deserves the appel- 
lation. But she sings “That’s Not 
Cricket” in a wee small voice that al- 
most buries the revue’s best lyric. 


Ethel Waters’s constituents have 
grounds for complaint. The authors 
haven’t done right by the dusky song- 
stress. Two of her four numbers fal] 
below par through no fault of hers, 
The others bear a faint resemblance to 
the sort of material that suits her best. 


Tyro: Critics split in their opinions 
of what Minnelli accomplished with his 
gifts—native and Shubert. Some felt 
the sketches deserved the action the 
proverb forbids toward gift horses. 
Some quarreled with costumes and 
scenery. But the cash customers think 
for themselves. The first week saw the 
S.R.O. sign out; at the first four per- 
formances, 200—the maximum number 
—standees paid $1.10 for foot-room. 

In handing their show completely to 
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Miss Lillie—About to Be 
at Home in the Tyrol 






Minnelli the Shuberts took no chances 
with a theatrical neophyte. Minnelli’s 
father owned a tent show, for which his 
mother played leads. At 19 Minnelli 
put aside acting to study design. Then 
he did everything from dressing win- 
dows to production, including designing 
costumes and sets for Radio City Music 
Hall. He abandoned that last Spring to 
prepare “At Home Abroad.” 


Minnelli has ‘a theory: “One person 
should do everything in musicals. Then 
original ideas remain untampered.” 


BRIMSTONE: Golden Sins 
Sabbath and Has to Pay Double Wages 


Against 


Last Sunday John Golden tried the 
Great Experiment. He opened his 
season with “A Touch of Brimstone”— 
and became the first producer to take 
advantage of the Berg Bill, passed in 
April, legalizing Sunday shows in New 
York State. 

Golden didn’t particularly want this 
dubious honor. Two weeks crowded 
with twelve openings left him no other 
night for one of his own. It cost him 
some $900 above his ordinary weekly 
payroll to play on Sunday, thanks to 
Actors Equity and the Stagehands 
Union, 

After the bill passed Equity wrote a 
hew clause into its contracts: For Sun- 
day performances actors must receive 
double pay. The same for stagehands. 
Although the opening performance 
played to standees, Golden will follow 
other producers—only weekday per- 


— as long as those clauses 
exist, 


The brimstone in the Leonora Kaghan 
and Anita Philips play burns from a 
megalomaniacal producer (Roland 
Young) who messes up the lives of all 
who come in contact with him. His 
wife (Mary Philips) puts up with his 
distortions uncomplainingly until he 
almost blasts her brother’s marriage 
plans. The play, expertly directed by 
Frank Craven, has a capable cast that 
gives splendid individual performances. 


But the plot stands insignificantly in 
the background. 

Golden has always reveled in the 
reputation of Broadway’s clean pro- 
ducer: “Americans don’t want smut.” 

But those who saw “A Touch of 
Brimstone” noted with surprise that it 
also contained a touch of smut; the 
protagonist frankly admitted adultery. 


TRIAL BY JURY: Audience Dragged 
Across the Footlights to Act in Play 


Albert Herman Woods felt gay last 
week. Monday night he had opened his 
300th-odd play. He hadn’t gone to the 
opening. He never does. ‘I went home 
early, had a couple of Scotches, and 
went to bed and forgot about it.” ! 

Critics hadn’t screamed praises for 
“Night of January 16,” a courtroom 
mystery by Ayn Rand, but the 60-year- 
old producer didn’t mind. “The boys 
have never given me raves. They 
didn’t like ‘The Green Hat’ or ‘Shang- 
hai Gesture,’ or lots of others that made 
money. But 80 of the plays I’ve pro- 
duced in 33 years have run more than 
a year.” 


Mystery: Then in his Rockefeller 
Center offices Woods put on a show 
starring himself. He tamped out his 
well-chewed cigar, took a lighted ciga- 
rette, and folded his hands over his 
ample stomach. The cigarette rested 
for a second between his teeth. Then 
a flick, and the lighted end popped in- 
side Woods’s mouth. The producer 
grimaced and swallowed hard, then 
smiled a pleased smile and said: “All 
right now, sweetheart (his usual salu- 
tation), let’s talk about the show.” The 
cigarette didn’t show up again. 

Woods thought his show would make 
money. Further, he’d made a new dis- 
covery—Doris Nolan, his leading lady.* 
Woods's offices bear graphic testimony 
to his theatrical finds. Photographs of 
actors who first appeared in his shows 
stare down at him from four walls, 
among them Leslie Howard, Claudette 
Colbert, Lowell Sherman, Kay Francis, 
Charlie Ruggles, and Doris Kenyon. 

He saw Miss Nolan rehearsing in a 


CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 

FEW ARE CHOSEN (Producer: Nora Lawlor): 
Set in a convent, this social-problem play 
tells of the woes of a nun (Ara Gerald) 
who finds herself emotionally unsuited to 
the restricted life. The author-producer’s 
sincere writing showed familiarity with 
her subject, but not her craft. 

LIFE’S TOO SHORT (Producer: Jed Harris): 
Beautifully produced, directed and acted, 


this depression drama speaks forceful lan- 
guage—frustration when jobs and money 
go—yet it has time for amusing satire. 
Leslie Adams, Doris Dalton, and John B. 
Litel head an almost perfect cast. 
SCREEN 

SPECIAL AGENT (Warner Brothers): The in- 
ner workings of the Treasury Department 
—T-Men (see page 11). Done in the same 
manner as G-Men pictures, it packs excite- 
ment, drama, and romance into an excit- 
ing~ film, improving on its predecessors. 
Bette Davis and George Brent have the 
leads; Ricardo Cortez plays the bad man. 





Hollywood tryout and promptly signed 
her to a five-year contract. The pretty 
19-year-oid brunette had gone West for 
Fox Films to play bits for six weeks. 
Then Fox dropped her. Now after 
favorable reviews for her Woods- 
sponsored Broadway opening, Holly- 
wood has started bidding for her again. 


Novetty: Though “Night of Janu- 
ary 16” ranks far from the top in court 
room dramas, the new play has noveity. 
As the audience enters the theatre an 
attendant asks for jury volunteers. 
After the stage manager selects twelve 
names, a court attendant calls them 
from the audience to hear testimony in 
the stage jury box. 

Toward the end of the third act, the 
audience-jury retires off-stage to decide 
whether a character suggesting the 
late Swedish match king, Ivar Kreuger, 
committed suicide or was murdered. 
The play has two endings—one for a 
guilty verdict, one for an acquittal. For 
service each juror receives $3. 

A majority vote decides, and if a 
hung jury results, a flipped coin de- 
termines the fate of the beautiful 
woman on trial. So far no jury has 
split. Out of sixteen performances 
eleven juries voted for acquittal, five 
for death. 
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Many a Pittsburgh stenographer 
hopes a fairy prince will some day in- 
vite her to dine in the Urban Room of 
the William Penn Hotel. Sleek black 
onyx walls, a 17th-floor view of the 
city, and fancy prices make it Pitts- 
burgh’s most fashionable eating place. 

One day last week Urban Room 
chefs prepared a special seven-course 
luncheon at $5 a head for 285 guests 
of the United States Steel Corp. Ina 
burst of hospitality, Steel officials in- 
vited not only industrialists, bankers, 
and customers, but even competitors. 

At the speakers table sat top offi- 
cers of the company: Myron C. Tay- 
lor, board chairman; William A. Irvin, 
president, and William J. Filbert, fi- 
nance committee chairman. Guests in- 
cluded Junius S. Morgan of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and former Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. 

The company threw the party to 
celebrate the launching of a new era 
in its history. 


Mercer: Chairman Taylor, broad- 
shouldered and 6 feet tall, explained: 
“We are at this moment at one of 
those crossroads where we find it de- 
sirable to amalgamate the activities 
of ... the Carnegie Steel Co. (of Pitts- 
burgh) and the Illinois Steel Co. (of 
Chicago) ... our two largest subsid- 
iaries.” 

These companies “represent over 20,- 
000,000 tons of steel ingot capacity— 
70 per cent of the corporation’s total 
ingot capacity, and 29.2 per cent of 
the country’s ... They are engaged in 
the production and sale of generally 
the same classes of steel products. . . 
Broadly speaking, the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution are the same 
in each company.” 

But the merger would not mean 
abandoning the plants of either firm. 
“Each division of the unified organi- 
zation will continue to serve its nat- 
ural consuming territory as hereto- 
fore,” Taylor declared. ‘For efficiency 
in production and operation” the two 
companies would come under a single 
executive and administrative organi- 
zation. 

Steel men foresaw big selling econ- 
omies from the combine. In Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and several other cities, 
Carnegie and Illinois heretofore main- 
tained separate sales offices which of- 
ten competed against each other in 
getting customers. The merger would 
end this duplication. 


OrneR CHANGES: Unification of its 
two biggest operating units proved only 
the start in U. S. Steel’s program of 
internal reorganization. Announce- 
ments of additional subsidiary mergers 
quickly. followed: American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co.. would absorb Sharon Tin 
Plate Co.; Clairton, Lorain, and Union 
Steel Companies would join the Car- 


STEEL: Firm Knits Its Organization Into Tighter 


Units; Expects to Double Improvement Expenditure 

































U. S. Steel’s Program Means Modernization of Plants and Equipment 


negie-Illinois amalgamation; four other 
subsidiaries would combine their De- 
troit sales offices. 


“These changes are being made at 
the beginning of a new era for the 
steel industry which may mean a new 
era for the country as a whole,” de- 
clared Nathan L. Miller, U. S. Steel 
general counsel and former Governor 
of New York. “You are likely to see 
more and more effort toward greater 
simplification of the corporation setup 
... It always is well to be forehanded 
and to do with your own hands what 
sometimes you might be forced to do 
under less favorable circumstances.” 


Observers attributed the moves part- 
ly to President Roosevelt’s anti-holding 
company policy. By simplifying its 
financial structure, U. S. Steel eases the 
pressure of two laws passed during the 
present administration. One taxes inter- 
company dividends; the other prohibits 
holding companies from deducting 
losses of one operating subsidiary from 
the profits of another in filing consoli- 
dated tax returns. 


ImPROVEMENTS: Guests at the Pitts- 
burgh luncheon learned also of another 
phase in U. S. Steel’s “new era” pro- 
gram. Chairman Taylor announced: 
“To meet new conditions and in an 
endeavor to expand the uses of steel 
and to explore new fields of possible 
consumption, heavy capital investments 
are necessary. The corporation is at 
the moment spending about .$70,000,000 
for plant changes and betterments and 









STREET FROM NESMITH 


will be called upon to double that 
amount in the near future... We can- 
not, in justice to our stockholders whose 
properties we administer, postpone too 
long those expenditures which are 
necessary . .. and which conditions 
demand.” 


Much of the money will go for large- 
scale plant modernization and up-to- 
the-minute equipment to reduce operat- 
ing costs. In this, steel men saw 4 
challenge to Big Steel’s competitors— 
Bethlehem, National, and Inland Steel 
Companies, among others. 


Mere bigness had opened up no royal 
road to profits. A survey made at the 
end of 1934 showed U. S. Steel had 
about 40 per cent of the industry's 
productive capacity, but was getting 
only 35 per cent of the total business. 
In the first half of this year the com- 
pany lost almost $3,000,000, while the 
industry as a whole made money. 


SUPERSALESMAN: To head the Car- 
negie-Illinoris Steel Corp., U. S. Steel 
lured an executive away from its com- 
petitor, Republic Steel Corp. For five 
years Benjamin F. Fairless had served 
as Republic’s first vice president, and 
right-hand man to President Tom M 
Girdler. In that time he won a replr 
tation as a supersalesman of steel. U2 
der Fairless’s direction, Republic pur 
sued a vigorous advertising and public 
ty policy, even buying space in The 
Saturday Evening Post to boost good- 
will and help the market for Republic 
securities. 
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The stocky, ruddy-complexioned steel 
executive was born 45 years ago, the 
son of a coal miner, in Pigeon Run, a 
village near Massillon, Ohio. After 
studying engineering at Ohio Northern 
University, he taught school for a while, 
then plunged into the steel business. 

Insiders: predicted the Steel Corpo- 
ration planned to groom Fairless as its 
next president. Republic paid him $65,- 
900 last year. Rumor placed his salary 
with U. S. Steel at abgut $100,000, plus 


a bonus. 
oe 


SEC: Kennedy of Harvard Makes 
Way for Landis of Harvard 


Monday Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission became plain Citizen Kennedy. 
That day he visited the White House. 
When he came out he told reporters: 
“The Commission meets this afternoon 
to elect a chairman. They will choose 
(James M.) Landis. He’s a damn good 
man.” Next day with his family Kenne- 
dy sailed for Europe. 


Otp CHAIRMAN: Sept. 6 Kennedy 
wrote his close friend, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: “In 1934 I indicated to you 
...1 could not remain in office longer 
than a year... It is now necessary to 
ask you to relieve me.” Although the 
freckled Harvard graduate privately 
critized many New Deal reforms, the 
President had wanted him to stay; he 
needed the chairman to direct SEC’s 
new phase—public utility holding com- 
pany regulation under the Wheeler- 
Rayburn Act. 


Both friends and foes of the New 
Deal respected the SEC chairman’s ad- 
ministration of the 1933 Securities Act 
and 1934 Security Exchange Control 
Act. In Wall Street, where he had 
allayed conservative fears while organ- 
izing one of Roosevelt’s major reforms, 
news Of his resignation depressed 
stocks, 


New CHAIRMAN: Because he was born 
of missionary parents in Tokyo, and 
his eyes slant above high cheek bones, 
Princeton classmates once called the 
new chairman Chink Landis. Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis chose Harvard's 
most brilliant 1924 law graduate for 
his secretary. After a year Landis re- 
turned to Harvard to become a full- 
fledged law professor at 29. 


Four years later President Roosevelt 
asked Professor Felix Frankfurter, 
Dean of Harvard’s Law School, to sug- 
gest a man to help draft a law to stop 
flotation of worthless securities. Frank- 
furter named Landis. The young law 
professor came to Washington. As a 
Federal Trade Commissioner he helped 
write the 1983 Securities Act; in 1934 
he stepped into the SEC. 


At his first press conference, the 36- 
year-old chairman reassured business 
men who feared a change in SEC’s 
Policies. “Mr, Kennedy’s policies are 
the commission’s policies and there is 


no reason for changing them,” he 
announced, 


“We'd as soon make deliveries in a 
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as do without Ediphone Voice Writing 
because our Dictators have increased 
their business capacity 25%!” 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
Before Voice Writing on the Ediphone 
was adopted by this department store, 
each Credit Department “dictator-sec- 
retary team” spent far more time writ- 
ing letters than was actually needed. 
Secretaries were forced to sit around, 
idle, while dictators answered inter- 
rupting telephone calls and interviewed 
customers. Hours were wasted every 
week! And many credit letters were 
delayed—causing serious losses of 
money and good-will. 


voicewrite, with the information fresh 
in mind. Everyone is free! There is no 
waiting for “dictation periods”. . . no 
needless duplication of effort. Due to 
Ediphone availability, more letters are 
written ... better letters .. . and all 
of them get out on time! The store’s 
assistant credit manager attributes a 
25% increase in dictator business 
capacity to Ediphone Voice Writing. 

Voice Writing guarantees a 20% to 
50% increase in business capacity to 
any organization. Edison will prove 


Interruptions no this to you, without ob- 
Jonger waste time! ; . ligation. Telephone 
As soon as customers }no The Ediphone, Your 


leave, dictators turn 


City. Or write to— 


to their Pro-technic © 
Ediphone “24-hour Ediphone i ati 


secretaries’ and 


incoaroeatio 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A 


THE “5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 


DUST-PROOF * DIGNIFIED DESIGN - SANITARY 
TAILORED IN STEEL * “BALANCED” VOICE WRITING 
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With leathers going Saurian, 
It’s really not barbarian 

Or even proletarian 

To dress utilitarian! 


Introducing the 


KORDO-GATOR 
Leather Jacket 


Right on the heels of our fa- 
mous KORDO-HIDE Washable 
Leather Coat comes this novel 
skin that cleverly simulates al- 
ligator-hide. Tough, yet supple 
enough to tailor into as smart 
and practical an outdoor gar- 
ment as ever you’ve seen. Tal- 
on-fastener front, deep roomy 
pockets, action-back. BLOCK- 
BILT style and tailoring guar- 
antee a trim, comfortable fit. 
In all sizes, Tan, Brown, Gray 


and Black. $10.95. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
chest measure, in«ide sleeve length and 
color choice direct to 


H. & L. BLOCK 


* Specialists in Leather Sportswear * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Calif. 


H. & L. BLOCK, San Francisco, 


ck for $10.95. 
id “Kordo-Gator™ Coat as indicated. 
pai 


Send pre- 
Enclosed find che * 








BROOKINGS: Report Says Nature, 
Not New Deal, Boosted Prices 


In 1867 a 17-year-old Marylander left 
his native State to earn a living in the 
fast-growing Middle West. In St. Louis, 
Robert Somers Brookings began clerk- 
ing in a wholesale hardware house at 
$25 a month. Five years later the firm 
made him a partner and by 1896 he had 
amassed several million dollars. Then 
he made an important decision: he 
would retire and devote himself to pub- 
lic service. 

First he became president of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Then he 
served on President Wilson’s War In- 
dustries Board. 


Between 1916 and 1924 the former 
hardware salesman hit his stride. He 
helped form three Washington institu- 
tions to study social and economic ques- 
tions: the Institute for Government Re- 
search, the Institute of Economics, and 
the Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government. In 1927 
these bodies combined as the Brookings 
Institution. Brookings died in 1932, 
but his lusty child still crashes the 
nation’s front pages every few months 
with reports on important topics. 


Last week the Institution made head- 
lines by declaring the AAA had ac- 
complished little for livestock and dairy 
farmers but that the drought, not crop 
reduction, had boosted prices. This 
week Brookings officials polished off a 
still more important survey—‘“Income 
and Economic Progress,” final instal- 
ment in a three-year study of the ques- 
tion, Do the country’s economic ills re- 
sult from the maldistribution of wealth 
and income? 


RESEARCH: Most economic treatises 
quickly land in the wastebasket or 
gather dust on library bookshelves. But 
business executives and statesmen have 
learned to respect the blue,-: stiff- 
covered Brookings volumes. 


In 1921 Congress adopted the budget 
system for the Federal Government 
partly as a result of studies of European 
nations’ budget methods made by the 
Institute for Government Research. 

In 1924 a survey from the Institute of 
Economics, “Germany’s Capacity to 
Pay,” helped the reparations experts in 
Paris formulate the Dawes Plan. 

Three years ago Calvin Coolidge, as 
chairman of the National Transpor- 
tation Committee, asked the Institution 
to survey the railroad problem; later 
the Coolidge committee leaned heavily 
on the Institution’s 900-page report in 
formulating recommendations. 

Often State governments ask it to 
study their administrative setup and 
suggest changes for economy and in- 
creased efficiency. 

In its $500,000 building a _ stone’s 


| throw from the White House, Brookings 


keeps some 50 experts busy. Funds 
come from the endowment the founder 
left, plus grants by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Institute. 

With staff members, fifteen or twenty 
university graduate students. live and 
work in the eight-story Jackson Place 


structure. From both this country ang 
abroad they come on coveted fellow. 
ships covering a year’s tuition. 


Brookings offers neither degrees nor 
classes, but fellows receive unexcelled 
training in research methods. Each sty. 
dent exhaustively researches on such 
problems as “The Proper Timing o 


ee ote, 
HARRIS & EWING 


Harold Moulton: The President of the 


Brookings Institute’ Ignores Critics 


Public Works Contracts,” and “Some 
Phases of Recent Monetary Legislation 
in the United States.” 


ConTrRoveRsy: The Institution prides 
itself on complete impartiality in mak- 
ing its studies and reports. Yet oc- 
casionally someone disputes this. After 
a Brookings survey last April pointing 
out “basic defects” in NRA Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, then NRA Administrator, 
wrote: “The Brookings Institution, 
masquerading under the ideas of its 
grand old founder, has become a pres- 
sure bureau to publicize the precon- 
ceived ideas of Harold Moulton (the 
Institution’s president) . It is one 
of the most sanctimonious and pontify 
ical rackets in the country.” 


President Moulton batted no eye- 
lashes at this attack. Issuing frequent 
reports on controversial subjects long 
ago inured him to criticism. 


Researcn Heap: The former Univer- 
sity of Chicago economics professor ar- 
rives at his office early, works hard 
himself, and drives his assistants day 
and night. 


At 52, despite his 200 pounds, he still 
plays an excellent game of tennis and 
squash. He has the memory of a sports 
fiend. At a moment’s notice he can 
recall an amazing array of batting 
averages, football scores, and swim- 
ming records made years ago. 


Recently a former college athlete ap- 
plied at the Institution for a job. The 
applicant gave his name; Moulton inter- 
rupted: “Oh yes, you're the fellow who 
made the breast stroke record of 2.41 
in 1927.” The fellow was. But he 
didn’t get the job. 
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SEALS: Uncle Sam’s Fur-Bearing 
Wards Thrive Under His Care 


In 1911 sealskin coats threatened to 
pecome as rare as sable; wholesale 
slaughter had ravaged the world’s fur- 
pearing seals. Almost the only re- 
maining herds summered on the Pri- 
pilof Islands in the Bering Sea, 240 
miles from Unalaska, the nearest port. 

A century and a half ago the Pribilof 
seals had numbered 2,000,000, but by 
1911 only 124,000 remained. Each Fall 
the animals migrated south into the 
Pacific Ocean; each Spring they came 
pack. Persistently American, Cana- 
dian, Russian, and Japanese vessels 
followed them both ways and killed 
thousands. 

As owner of the Pribilof Islands— 
urchased from Russia in 1867 in the 
$7,200,000 deal for Alaska—Uncle Sam 
faced the glum prospect of complete 
extinction of its herds. To check it, the 
State Department negotiated the North 
Pacific Sealing Convention with Great 
Britain, Russia, and Japan. 


ConSERVATION: In the interests of 
conservation, only the United States 
Government henceforth would kill seals. 
But Great Britain and Japan each 
would receive 15 per cent of the kill. 
Russia didn’t share in the division be- 
cause she owned herds of her own on 
the Commander Islands in the Bering 
Sea. 

In addition, the convention forbade 
killing seals“ during migration; the 
United States Coast Guard would po- 
lice Pacific waters to nab any vessels 
persisting in the practice. 

Thus the United States got into the 
seal trade. Not knowing much about 
the business, the government in 1913 
contracted with the Fouke Fur Co. of 
St. Louis to handle many of the de- 
tails. The arrangement worked so well, 
both parties renewed the contract each 
time it expired. 

Fouke (pronounced Fowk) dresses 
and dyes the skins, then sells them for 
the government at semi-annual auctions 
in April and September. For dressing 
and dyeing, the company receives vary- 
ing fees; for selling, 31%, per cent com- 
mission. 

Last week, Col. Philip B. Fouke 
mounted the platform of the flag- 
draped auction room in downtown St. 
Louis. Then the handsome gray-haired 
company president started this sea- 
son’s sale. 


Auction: Sixty-five buyers—dealers, 
manufacturers, and retailers—had come 
from English, French, and domestic fur 
centers. They sat at schoolroom desks 
and signaled their bids by raising their 
hands or pencils. Fouke auctioned 24,- 
350 pelts in lots of 40 to 100 each. In 
three hours’ bidding he took in $576,130 
for Uncie Sam. 

The skins sold at an average of $23.66 
aplece—almost 20 per cent higher than 
a year ago but still $7.19 lower than 
Prices in the Spring of 1929. 

It takes six or seven skins to make 
a full-length Alaska seal coat that sells 
at retail for $275 to $400. Hudson seal, 
really dyed muskrat, costs much less. 
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t SAVE FUEL — SAVE REPAIRS 
atmpeanatainets with ILG UNIT HEATERS 


Give your wasteful, old-fashioned heating 

BR waves at the breathing zone, ‘Theres Plant a new lease on life—modernize with lg 

telling. No coldspots,  "“*** © TJnit Heaters, cut fuel and repair bills — buy 

Floor level where the heat waves are YOUT heat at a bargain for years to come. Since 

| C dynamically circulated and uniformly 1917, Ford, Mack Truck, Montgomery-Ward, 

quickly. |, No need of heavily-banked Kuppenheimer and hundreds of others have 

installed thousands of Ilg Unit Heaters — the 

most advanced idea in fast, economical, dynamic heating. Recommended 

for big and little factories, warehouses, stores, offices, garages, etc. Investi- 

gate — sign and mail the coupon for the new Ilg Unit Heater book, of vital 
interest to every man who pays the fuel bills. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO, 
2830 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 


VENT 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2830 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
Send new illustrated book and specific data as checked below. 
O FACTORY OSTORE OOFFICE (COGARAGE ([( BUILDING 
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THE MODE 


An Advertisement about Gump's 


FROM MING: To You 


Ming stirrups become ash trays ~ 


In 1368, the first of the Mings cut his 
bloody swathe to the throne of China be- 
hind sturdy cavalrymen. Vigorous horse- 
men of a beauty-loving race, they used 
iron stirrups with strong, flat footrests 
and graceful, silver-inlaid arches over 
their insteps. 

Today, art lovers select these stirrups 
as ash trays, the heavy footrests being 
ash receivers, the iron instep supports, 
decorative handles, some inlaid with sil- 
ver in intricate line designs. ‘ 

The plain stirrups are $9.00 per pair, 
with line designs, $12.00, flower-deco- 
rated, $17.50. A check mailed to Gump’s, 


San Francisco, insures delivery of the | 


item chosen. 


Designed for two 


Gump’s diverse offerings include Dor- 
othy Thorpe’s romantic new patterns. 

In these ME and YOU glasses, of 
heavy frosted crystal, highballs for two 
become an adventure. The words are cut 
into the glass and lettered with silver. 
Delivery of the pair, as instructed, will 
follow receipt of a check for $6.00, sent 
to Gump’s, San Francisco. 


At Gump’s, treasures of antiquity are 
rivalled by the brilliant products of mod- 
ern workers. No visit to San Francisco 
is complete without a visit to the treas- 
ure-chest of famous Gump collections. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU .. VISIT 


DUMP s 


Collections of Oriental and European Antiques 
: and Objets D’ Art. 

250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 
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Each Summer the Fouke company 
sends some two dozen men to the 
Pribilof Islands to supervise packing 
and shipping. The six-week trip pro- 
vides a favorite vacation-time occu- 
pation for college students; the com- 
pany receives hundreds of applications 
annually. Older, experienced men go 
along to direct the work. 


Kitt: Natives of the islands, hardy, 
Eskimo-like people, perform the actual 
killing under rigid supervision of the 
Department of Commerce. After se- 
lecting only 3-year-old males, they 
drive the barking animals inland, stun 
them with a blow on the head from a 
club, then pierce their hearts with a 
Commerce Department 
fixes the number to be killed according 
to a ratio of male to female seal popu- 


| 


PILSUDSKI: White Eagle Py, 


To Sea to Seek Gain and Glory 


Tuesday a _ black-hulled Diese. 
powered liner flying Poland’s White 
Eagle, knifed its way through the Nar. 
rows and into New York Harbor. With 
790 passengers the motorship Pilsudskj 
flagship of the little republic's baby 
merchant marine, had completed her 
eight-day maiden voyage from Gdynia, 
the busy port at the tip of the young 
nation’s corridor to the Baltic. 


At the ship’s Hoboken pier, Com- 
merce Secretary Daniel C. Roper, Mayor 
Edward C. Kelly of Chicago, and New 
York State and city representatives 
pumped the hand of Capt. Mamert 
Stankiewicz, 45-year-old World War 


A Multilateral Treaty Saves Their Hides 


lation. The islands have 1,300,000 seals 
today. 


Cure: After the kill, skilled work- 
men cut or pull the skins from the ani- 
mals and remove the blubber, valuable 
for making soap and fuel oil. Then 
they cure the hides in salt for twelve 
days and pack them in barrels for ship- 
ment south. 


At St. Louis the pelts go through a 
thirteen-week treatment in the Fouke 
company’s two-story brick plant. Work- 
men tan the flesh side of the skins by 
applying an oil, soap, and fat mixture 
with a brush. Revolving drums tumble 
the pelts over and over to work the 
solution into the fibers. Then the hides 
get rubbed with maple sawdust to clean 
and dry them. 


The fur side of the pelts requires 
equally elaborate preparation. Two- 
handled curved knives cut off the coarse 
guard-hair that grows over fur and 
protects it. Then comes the difficult 
dyeing process: expert workmen care- 
fully go over the pelts with sponges 
and brushes dipped in vegetable colors 
until they achieve the desired tint and 
luster. A last-minute finishing and 
grading makes the skins ready for 
auction. 


naval hero, and officer in the Czar’s 
Imperial Russian Navy. To the recep- 
tion committee Adam Koc, treasury 
vice-minister, explained Poland's pride 
in her first government-owned transat- 
lantic liner. 


Dreams: In 1918 the thirteenth of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
made Polish patriots’ dreams come 
true: It set up an independent Polish 
State and gave it an outlet to the sea. 
To make the most of her new 47 miles 
of sea coast, Poland picked Gdynia, 12 
miles from Danzig. 


By 1934 the fishing hamlet had be- 
come a modern city of 53,000. To keep 
pace with its “bay window on Eur ype” 
Poland expanded its shipping. 

In 1927 seven ships flew the Polish 
colors in Baltic and Mediterranean 
trade; early this year Lloyd's Register 
of Shipping credited the nation with 5° 
vessels flying house flags of eight lines, 
its most important the Gdynia-America 
line acquired from Denmark's East 
Asiatic Co. in 1930. Addition of the 
Pilsudski gave the line three trans- 
atlantic ships with stops at Copenhagen 
and Halifax. 


BARTER: Two years ago Poland = 
termined to have its own liners. Pinchec 
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for gold, she offered goods in exchange 
for ships. With Italy she struck a 
pargain: from Poland, 1,200,000 tons of 
coal, worth 31,000,000 zlotys ($5,888,- 
978); from Italy, two liners. Accord- 
ingly, Trieste’s Monfalocone shipyards, 
puilders of the Conte de Savoia, pro- 
duced the Pilsudski, maritime history’s 
frst barter-built ship. In March they 
will deliver the Pilsudski’s sister ship, 
the Batory. 

The builders of the 16,000-ton Polish 
fagship sought no records. The Nor- 
mandie’s 1,029-foot-overall length dou- 
ples the Pilsudski’s 514; The French 
ship’s 2,170 passenger and 1,320 crew 
maximum, triples the Polish boat’s 760 
passengers and 307 crew. 

But the Polish Commission that 
worked with the Italian shipbuilders 
gave the Pilsudski two cinema theaters, 





INTERNATIONAL 
Captain Mamert Stankiewicz, of 


the Polish Flagship, Pilsudski 

a swimming pool, and American bars. 
The boat divides its passengers into 
only two classes: tourist ($134.50 from 
New York to Gdynia), and third class 
($94.50). 


Purpose: With the Pilsudski, Poland 
aims to further American trade. Al- 
ready the young republic purchases 
one-seventh of its import goods from 
the United States. Here Poland buys 
raw cotton, scrap iron, and phosphates. 
Last year these and other purchases 
totaled $19,000,000. In turn, Poland 
sold $1,210,526 worth of goods to 
America. In its hold this week the 
Pilsudski brought a typical cargo of 
Polish goods—hams, lumber, mush- 
rooms, bristles, malt and hops. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: McCormick 
Dynasty Changes Active Heads 


For 56 years Cyrus H. McCormick, 
elder son of the reaper’s inventor, built 
and Sold farm implements. Last week 
at 76 the head of the McCormick dy- 
tasty surrendered his job as chairman 
of International Harvester’s board to 
spend more time in travel and recre- 


ation.” His 63-year-old brother, Har- 
old F., succeeds him. 

In 1879, fresh from Princeton, Cyrus 
H. began at the bottom in his father’s 
Harvesting Company. After his father’s 
death five years later, he became presi- 
dent. In 1902 Cyrus merged his com- 
pany with three others to form the 
$120,000,000 International Harvester 
Co. He led the firm as president for 
sixteen years, then gave over to Harold 
F. Several years ago the younger 
brother, another Princeton man, also 
quit the presidency to head the Inter- 
national Harvester’s finance committee. 
Now two grandsons continue the Mc- 
Cormick farm implement dynasty: 
Cyrus III, son of Cyrus H., and Fowler, 
son of Harold F. Both are vice presi- 
dents. 


RESERVE BANKS: In August, passage 
of the Glass-Steagall Banking Act 
boosted the Federal Reserve Board’s 
importance by greatly widening its 
control over the nation’s credit. After 
Feb. 1, the Federal Reserve Board will 
be called the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve system. The new 
board of seven, will have two less mem- 
bers than the present group. Business 
had wondered if President Roosevelt 
would reappoint Marriner S. Eccles, 
Reserve Board Governor, as chairman 
of the new system. Last week the 
President called Eccles to Hyde Park. 
A few hours later he announced Eccles 
would be renamed. 


WARNING: Atlantic City last week 
heard the opening guns in the fight be- 
tween beer bottles and beer cans. E. 
G. Ackerman, executive secretary of 
the Glass Container Association of 
America, warned members that can 
manufacturers “are starting an adver- 
tising drive to cost $1,000,000 a year to 
put over canned beer. 

“They are shooting for a $90,000,- 
000 stake, for if they capture the beer- 
container market it would increase 
their annual net volume by that much 
... We hear that they plan... to try 
for the liquor, ginger ale, and soft 
drink markets also.” 

Ackerman admitted consumers and 
retailers “are pretty well sold on the 
idea . . . because they think the cans 
are easier to stock, and because they 
hate the deposit feature on bottles.” 

To check the inroads of cans, the 
glass industry is bringing out a new 
type of beer bottle—short, squat and 
lightweight. It holds 12 ounces and 


‘has no deposit-return feature. 


SHORTAGE: Cables from Argentina 
last week buzzed with exciting news 
for grain traders. The worst drought 
since 1875 had cut the South American 
republic’s exportable wheat surplus to 
an estimated 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 
bushels, compared with last year’s 
158,000,000-bushel estimate. 

‘Wheat promptly skyrocketed on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. At the close 
of the week prices for future delivery 
neared $1 a bushel—some 5 cents 
higher than the previous week-end. 
With a short crop in the United States 
too, millers forecast a rise in bread 
prices. 
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Peter Puget’s* 
ALMANAC 





*After whom was named Puget Sound, 
smooth gateway to the fast Short Route 
that American Mail Liners sail (every 
other Saturday) from Seattle to the Orient. 





Sept. 28, Saturday © 





11a.m.—S. S. President McK inley leaves 
Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Captain C. F. 
Bryant, U.S. N. R.,on the bridge; much- 
traveled John Smith upholding his repu- 
tation as one of the Pacific’s ablest 
pursers; Chief Steward Victor Ambrose 
planning surprises in his spotless galley. 


Seattle is the center of the famous 
vergreen Playground 





Oct. 1, Tuesday 


& 





Deck sports fill the day on the S. S. Presi- 
dent McKinley. The homeward-bound 
S. S. President Jefferson picks up stopovers 
at Shanghai (American Mail Liners let 
you stopover as you like, continuing on 
the next ora later of these identical ships). 





Oct. 7, Monday R) 





Steward Ambrose serves Sukiyaki dinner 
on §S. S. President McKinley, while at 
Manila, passengers of S. S. President Jackson 
plan sidensio to Iloilo, Zamboanga and 
Cebu (5 days, $50 on the yacht-like S. S. 
Mayon, leaving every Tuesday). 


American Mail Line fares to the Orient are 
as low as $285 First Class, $160 Tourist 





Oct. 11, Friday > 





S. S. President McKinley arrives at 
Yokohama (40 minutes from Tokyo by 
elevated). Roundtrippers on S. S. Prest- 
dent Jackson spend day at hilly Hong 
Kong on way home... 


. .. still enjoying fresh vegetables, fruit and 
milk from the Jackson’s enormous refrigerators 
- 





For full details, see your travel agent, or write 
D. J. Hanscom, 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
L. Matthews, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Dan E. Gould, 634 S. W. Broadway, Port- 
land, Ore.; R. O. Bullwinkel, 465 Howe St., 
Vancouver, B. C., or L. J. Lancaster, 1300 
Fourth Ave., Seattle. 
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THE SHORT CUT TO THE ORIENT! 
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Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $4 ond up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 Fast 50% St. 
NEW YORK CITY ITT Mpeg es * 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager ti Bi , 


93 LANGUAGES 


[| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 




















11 Rockefeller Center - New York 
IN YOUR 
MUSIC LESSONS ov ion: 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Saxophone, Guitar, Ha- 
waiian Steel Guitar, Piano Accordion, Mando- 
lin, or ‘any other instrument. This simplified 
method makes learning music as easy as A-B-C. 
Play in an orchestra. Be a teacher. Low cost. 


Easy Payments. Write for free booklet and free 
Demonstration Lesson. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 259 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 


AROUND THE WORLD 





, hotels, meals and 
Send for folder G-6. 





MENTOR TOURS, 180 No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 











LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordinarily 
waste is valuable—we'll gladly pay 
you for it. 


We need a representative in 
your community to look after our 
subscription interests—to get new 
subscriptions and renew old ones 
—on a generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK representa- 
tives are earning as much as $25.00 
per week, just in their spare time. 


The work is congenial and per- 
manent—the rewards are liberal. 
We'll gladly give you full details. 
Write to 


Representative’s Department 
News- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York Gy 
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TOWER: Idle Presses Wait for 
Someone to Start Them Rolling 


In December, 1929, the month-old de- 
pression’s goat wail made business- 
men’s eardrums ache; most publishers 
hastily canceled any expansion plans. 
One bright exception stood out. That 
month Catherine McNelis boldly scored 
a coup typical of the early ’20’s boister- 
ous boom. 

For months before she had made 
careful preparations. In Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., where she wrote advertising copy 
for Fowler, Dick & Walker’s Depart- 
ment Store, it occurred to her that Wool- 
worth might be wheedled into -the na- 
tional advertising field. She marched to 
a fellow townsman, Fred Morgan Kirby. 
She knew the 67-year-old Pennsylva- 
nian helped C. S. Woolworth found the 
96-store chain that later merged with 
brother F. W.’s stores. She also knew 
that as vice president of Woolworth, 
Kirby had a strong voice in its manage- 
ment. He and other executives liked 
her idea. Promptly Miss McNelis 
started her own advertising agency in 
New York to help the company cele- 
brate its 50th anniversary with nation- 
al magazine ads. 

Then came the crash of Oct. 29th 
and almost simultaneously a McNelis 
brainstorm. Why not use the com- 
pany’s 1,900-odd stores to sell maga- 
zines to the weekly millions that trooped 
through them? She suggested one 
magazine to Woolworth. But execu- 
tives, eager for variety in their bazaars, 
asked for ten. They compromised on 
four: New Detective, Love, Home, and 
New Movie. To finance them Kirby 
put $2,000,000 into the newly-formed 
Tower Magazines, Inc. Miss McNelis 
became America’s first woman pub- 
lisher of mass magazines. 


First issue circulation passed 1,000,- 
000. By 1932 the group carried slight- 
ly better than $1,000,000 worth of ad- 
vertising a year. To casual eyes the 
success story read like a _ best-seller. 
But people with a sense of magazine 
form noticed several obscure passages. 

Last year Tower had to print about 
1,500,000 copies of each issue. Of these 
it sold an average of 1,241,000; the rest 
came back to be baled and sold as 
waste paper. 

Printing and paper in each magazine 
cost about 7 cents a copy; this account- 
ed for a whopping annual item—$1l,- 
260,000. To help offset this, Tower 
collected 6 cents from Woolworth for 
each copy sold—$893,520. Subtracting 
one from the other left an annual cir- 
culation deficit of $366,480. 

Last year Tower’s advertising reve- 
nue totaled $1,052,450. Subtracting cir- 
culation deficit from advertising reve- 
nue left $685,970. This amount had to 
pay staggering engraving costs, edi- 
torial and advertising expenses, story 
costs, trucking and delivery, and a 
hundred other items. 

When the October issue—due in all 
stores and on a few newsstands Sept. 
1—failed to appear, heads wagged 
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knowingly. Early this week the Original 
four magazines plus two new ones_ 
Tiny Tower for children and Tower 
Radio—were still missing. 

Had the group, born with the de. 
pression, died just about as it finisheg> 
Rumor buzzed: Tower owed Hall Bros 
Printing Co. in Chicago $500,000, 1 
owed International Paper & Power an- 
other $500,000. Both refused to go op 

Miss McNelis hopped to it. Whi, 
presses that should have been grinding 
out November issues stood idle. she 
hunted for new capital during daytime 
and sat up at night sketching re. 
organization plans. 
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ART: Old King Cole Beams Down 


Again on Convivial Gatherings 





In 1906 John Jacob Astor built the 
latest thing in bars on the corner of 
Broadway and 42nd Street. The drink. 
ing quarters of his $4,500,000 Knicker. 
bocker. Hotel sported oak-paneled walls 
and a marble mosaic floor. High over 
the 32-foot bar hung the mural that 
gave the room its name—“Old King 
Cole,” painted by Maxfield Parrish at 
Astor’s request. 

Caruso daily ate specially prepared 
spaghetti there; Diamond Jim Brady 
came for his inevitable orange juice. 
George M. Cohan, DeWolf Hopper and 
many other celebrities constantly 
dropped in for a hooker of Vat 69, the 
hotel’s official liquor. 

After Prohibition closed the bar and 
the Knickerbocker became an office 
building, “Old King Cole” became a 
problem. Vincent Astor, son of John 
Jacob, had no room in his home for the 
30-foot fantasy, but he didn’t want to 
sell it. In 1920 he lent it to the Racquet 
and Tennis Club on Park Avenue. Un- 
til last November the jolly old King 
reigned over many of New York's 400. 
Then Astor sent it into storage for 
cleaning. 

This week the mural made its third 
public appearance. King Cole found 
himself back in an Astor hotel—the St. 
Regis—in a 1935 edition of the “latest 
thing in bars.”” At the same time Par- 
rish spiked a 30-year-old rumor that 
DeWolf Hopper posed for the King, to 
whom he bears a striking likeness; the 
artist and the actor never met. 

Cole looked down into a room de- 
signed by Anne Tiffany to match the 
mural’s color scheme. The thick car 
pet’s purple reflects the clothes of J 
vial sentries guarding the King’s throne; 
gray-blue walls get their tone from the 
picture’s horizon; the copper-fiuted bar 
picks up the glow of the bronze vases 
at the foot of the throne. 


Renovation: Before its St. Regis 
debut, King Cole had a two-month face- 
lifting to remove three decades’ dirt. 
For some time the job had experts 
stymied. Parrish used varnish instead 
of oil to mix his paints; consequently 
cleaners could not use varnish remover, 
the usual cleaning agent. ‘ 

Astor pleaded with Parrish to quit 
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A Merry Old Soul Moves to the St. Regis 


his New Hampshire hideout and offer 
advice. “You might think it was a Ti- 
tian,” sulked the artist. But he came. 
A member of the St. Regis staff sug- 
gested: “If we remove some of the 
heads in cleaning, couldn’t you just 
paint them in again?” 

Then William MacKay, New York 
painter and Parrish’s life-long friend, 
offered to handle the work. With his 
fingertips he lightly rubbed the surface 
of the mural inch by inch with a solu- 
tion of fine powder and oil. Parrish 
smilingly superintended: “If anything 
should happen to the mural it would 
only set American Art back 2,000 
years.” 


Artist: Much of America refuses to 
take Parrish art as lightly as he takes 
it himself. Since 1895’ he has painted 
gnomes, romantic girls, and fairy pal- 
aces against lush landscapes topped 
with a “Parrish blue” sky. 

Some artists accuse him of blowing 
his clouds on with an air brush. Par- 
rish denies it; he achieves his effect by 
the same method Leonardo da Vinci 
employed—glazes of transparent paint 
over a monotone first painting. 

Other Parrish critics assert he uses 
a photographic method. This his 
frends deny. They have seen him at 
work in his machine shop, painstaking- 
ly turning wooden vases and columns 
on his own lathe. He paints them and 
sets them up in proper design so he can 
study lights and shadows. Each pic- 
ture takes some two years. First he 
completes a landscape, then paints in 
the human figures. 


On his New Hampshire farm, near 
Cornish, he pays little heed to attacks 
mhis art. Serene and independent he 
goes on, at 65, dividing his time be- 
tween painting and his machine shop. 

He has stocked the shop with a com- 
plete array of lathes and carpentry 
tools. He makes furniture, hardware, 
mail boxes, and all the crates for mail- 
ing his paintings to dealers and pub- 
lishers, Upstairs he has his painting 
studio. His white wooden house 50 
yards away contains much of his handi- 
Work. Now he is finishing an electric 
elevator to carry wood up from the cel- 
lar to the mammoth fireplace in his two- 
story living room. 

Life has treated the tall, handsome 
artist well. He simply followed in the 
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footsteps of his father, Stephen Par- 
rish, a well-known etcher and painter. 
After graduating from the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Fine Arts, Maxfield 
studied under the illustrator Howard 
Pyle. 

Forty years ago Parrish hit the big- 
time with a cover for the August num- 
ber of Century Magazine. Thereafter 
he had only to keep up with the de- 
mand: Covers for Harper’s Weekly, 
Collier’s, Scribner’s, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal; murals for the Rochester Eastman 
Theatre, the Chicago Hotel Sherman 


and the Knickerbocker; illustrations 
for “The Arabian Nights,’ Kenneth 
Grahame’s “Dream Days,” Eugene 


Field’s “Poems of Childhood’; and ad- 
vertisements for Edison lamps, Colum- 
bia bicycles, and Fisk tires. 


In still another field Parrish has left 
his mark. Every year Reinthal & 
Newman, publishers, reproduce thou- 
sands of copies of his paintings for 
picture dealers. ‘Daybreak,’ the most 
in demand, shows two girls reclining on 
a terrace overlooking sunny foliage 
and snowy mountains. Sales of “Day- 
break” copies run into the millions. 
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CONNECTICUT: C.S.C. Goes West 


For a Young Man for President 


Educationists regard Connecticut 
State College as one of the good new 
institutions. From an _ agricultural 


school it has changed in five years to 
embrace science courses, liberal arts, 
and engineering. 

This new liberalism soon provoked 
an administration headache: Students 
began expressing ideas about society 
and war. ‘Last Spring, Gov. Wilbur 
L. Cross and the twelve other trustees 
cracked down: They threatened ex- 
pulsion of students and faculty for 
open discussion of military training. 
In May, Dr. Charles C. McCracken, 
Connecticut’s president, resigned. 


To fill his place, the trustees looked 
over 50 candidates. Last week they 
selected Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, 36- 
year-old Midwesterner—‘“one of the 
finest young men we could possibly get 
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FREE-SWING’ 


PATENTED 


CAN’T SKID OFF 
YOUR SHOULDERS 


You'll go strong for these 
““Free-Swing’™’ backs whether 
yours are the shoulders of an 
All American Guard or the 
kind that never took to 
suspenders. ‘‘Free-Swings” 
prevent shoulder skid, strain 
or pull. Their swivel action 
adjusts to every body motion. 


You will want several pairs of 
the smart Fall patterns. Most 
styles $1 » others $1.50 


If your dealer hasn't "Free-Swings” send 
us his name with your remittance and we'll 
supply you. A. Stein & Company, 1149 
West Congress Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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T IS axiomatic that adver- 
tising is most productive of 
results when placed in close 

The 

concise summation of news, ac- 

companied by background facts 
that go beyond the bare news 


proximity to spot news. 


itself, and supplemented with 
action-photographs, completes 


the true cycle of information. 


This combination reaches its 
perfect balance in News-WEEK. 
Every seven days—fifty-two 
times a year—more than 120,000 
homes receive through News- 
WeEEeEK’s columns their impres- 


sions of a world astir. 


Keyed to speed, News-WEEK 
is a swiftly moving panorama of 
It deals in 
facts without fancy, in occur- 


mankind inemotion. 


rences rather than opinion; it is 
edited with precision and with- 
out prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a 
hundred and twenty thousand 
family units successfully without 
sharing with its advertisers the 
same eager acceptance already 
accorded the text matter of its 
pages. 


YOURADVERTISINGIS 
NEWS—PRINT IT IN 


NEws-WEEK 








for the job,” according to Governor 
Cross. 

Connecticut State College’s evolution 
parallels in a way the new 6-foot presi- 
dent’s career. The Danish-American 
came from a Sabula, Iowa, farm and 
farm-labored his way through Coe Col- 
lege at Cedar Rapids. He also picked 
up nine letters in football, basketball, 
track, and baseball; headed the inter- 
fraternity council, student council, and 
honor board. 

At Iowa State University (M.A., 
1925; Ph.D., 1927) he specialized in 
psychology and educational adminis- 
tration. For four years he superin- 


tended schools at Arlington; from 1927 
to 1931 he directed educational admin- 


istration at Michigan State College and 
became a recognized authority on psy- 
chological tests. 


Four years ago at the University of 
Buffalo, Dr. Jorgensen built an admin- 
istrative name by organizing a School 
of Education. From zero he gathered 
an enrolment of 300, chiefly principals 
and superintendents of western New 
York schools. He also directed a $60,- 
000 Rockefeller Foundation project to 
study means of avoiding duplication of 
college and high school material. 


The Connecticut faculty hopes its 
new president’s varied interests—in 
fine arts, classics, engineering, science, 
and agriculture—will bring the college 
closer to an all-round varsity goal. 
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CARNEGIE: Man Who Developed 


Institute Leaves It Regretfully 


Harvard’s 299 years and Yale’s 234 
make 30-year-old Carnegie Institute of 
Technology look adolescent. But the 
precocious Institute’s influence reaches 
as far as its venerable neighbors. In 
the last thirteen years it has achieved 
international recognition. Last week 
the man responsible for its position 
stepped down from the presidency be- 
cause of illness. 

Regretfully Carnegie Tech’s trustees 
accepted Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker’s 
resignation: “Dr. Baker has made 
Carnegie Tech a great reservoir for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge.” 


RESERVOIR: The 64-year-old educator 
came to Carnegie as a scholar. As 
president he became a man of ideas. 
Because of the Institute’s location in 
the coal and steel country’s center he 
immediately organized its technical 
facilities to serve the two industries. 

In 1926 he called the first Inter- 
national Bituminous Coal Conference. 
From the United States and Europe 
came more than 1,800 scientists and 
businessmen. The published proceed- 
ings became standard reference works 
on fuel. Carnegie prestige leaped. 

From the conference grew Carnegie 
Tech’s coal laboratory, staffed with 28 
experts—the largest coal research unit 
in the world. The bituminous meetings 
of 1931 drew representatives from fif- 
teen nations. 

Next he organized open meetings on 
metallurgy, to hear Carnegie experts 
report research in metals and alloys. 
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INTEPNATIONAL 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker: Carnegie Tech 
Regrets to Accept His Resignation 


From this grew the Metallurgical Ad- 
visory Board, whose bulletins serve as 
authorities for steel producers. 


With aviation’s advance Baker fos- 
tered aeronautical engineering courses. 
In 1926 he encouraged construction of 
the first experimental wind tunnel. 

Today the Institute’s resources in- 
clude a $7,700,000 physical plant in 
Pittsburgh and an annual income from 
almost $20,000,000 in endowment funds 
and tuition fees. 


RESERVOIR-BUILDER: As a student at 
Johns Hopkins, young Baker earned his 
way by covering police for The Balti- 
more News. In spare moments he 
boxed as an amateur and sang bari- 
tone in St. Paul’s Church. 

In Germany for post-graduate study 
he read with delight Munich bill-posters 
announcing him as baritone soloist in 
a Beethoven Festival. Thirty-five years 
later his name again graced the hoard- 
ings, this time as lecturer. 


Before coming to Carnegie Tech as 
secretary in 1919, Dr. Baker taught 
German at Johns Hopkins and directed 
the Jacob Tome Institute at Port 
Deposit, Md. At Carnegie Tech this 
bachelor president became known for 
his daily four-mile walks and after- 
noon swims. Other favorite extra- 
curricular activities: Organizing teas 
for fraternity brothers and inviting 
their sweethearts; attending all of 
Pittsburgh’s concerts, and rooting for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. Recently. he 
confided to a friend his biggest thrill: 
a request for an autograph from a Tech 
star fullback. 
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BIOGRAPHY: The Life Story. of 
U. S.’s Gracious ‘Queen Mother’ 


GRACIOUS LADY: The Life of Sara Delano 
Roosevelt. By Rita Halle Kleeman. 321 
pages, 61,000 words. Illustrations, 
Appleton-Century, New York. $3.50 


Seven years ago this Fall, Rita Halle 
Kleeman, magazine writer, caught her 
most unusual glimpse of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s mother: the 74-year-old 
lady was climbing up the swaying lad- 
der of a steamer in Cherbourg harbor, 
France. 

Mrs. James Roosevelt had motored 
from Paris too late to make connections 
with a passenger tender for the home- 
ward bound Minnewaska. Without 
hesitation, she hired a tug and caught 
the liner in mid-harbor. At the table 
of the ship’s doctor, Sir Daniel McNabb, 
Mrs. Kleeman listened to her reminis- 
cences of a crowded, interesting life. 
She suggested a book. Not until last 
year, however, did she get permission: 
by that time the President’s energetic 
mother had decided she could not es- 
cape the limelight any longer. 

The finished biography describes trav- 
els—from a three-month clipper ship 
voyage to China in 1862, to the 1934 
tour after which French papers hailed 
her as America’s best Good Will Am- 
bassador. Though many celebrities pop 
in and out of the pages, most of the 
book concerns family history. 

Anecdotes about the Hyde Park land- 
lady’s only child: 

When Franklin was 5 President Grov- 
er Cleveland “put his hand on the 
small boy’s blond head and said, ‘My 
little man, Iam making a strange wish 
for you. It is that you may never be 
President of the United States.’ ” 


“On one occasion when Mrs. Roose- 
velt was reading to her son, she ob- 
served that he seemed to be completely 
absorbed in his stamps . . . ‘Franklin, 
I don’t believe you are hearing a word 
Iam reading.’ He looked up smiling 


index. 
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and repeated the entire last paragraph 
she had read, word for word. When she 
expressed surprise, he said, ‘Why, I’d 
be ashamed if I couldn’t do at least two 
things at once.’” 

At boarding school in Groton he put 
down the following economics notes: 
“Gold is stable, silver is unstable, there- 
fore gold is the only suitable standard 
of value ... The greatest loser of all 
(from a depreciated currency) is the 
working man... It is a fact, proved 
by history, that with a depreciated cur- 
rency prices rise much faster than 
wages . . Profit is that portion of 
wealth produced which goes as a re- 
ward for ability in managing a busi- 
ness.” 


~ 
LAWRENCE: Posthumous Story 
Of Unofficial ‘King of Arabia’ 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM: A Triumph. 
By T. E. Lawrence. 661 pages, 235,000 
words. Maps. Illustrations, Index, Appen- 
dix. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $5. 


No royal heir has come before the 
general public with more credentials 
than the late T. E. Lawrence’s epic. 
Its author gained fame in 1917-18 or- 
ganizing an Arab revolt to defeat Brit- 
ain’s Turkish enemies. “Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom,” in which he fully describes 
the adventure, has had a sensational 
history. This week for the first time it 
becomes available to the American 
public. 


Stunt: The Spring after the Armi- 
stice, Lawrence finished seven sections 
of the first draft in Paris, one in a Cairo- 
bound airplane, one in England. Six of 
these he lost one day changing trains 
at Reading. In three months he re- 
wrote them, from memory. 


Two years later, dissatisfied with his 
style, he burned all but one page of the 
second text. Of the third, which was 
shorter, the publicity-haunted hero al- 
lowed an eight-copy printing “for se- 
curity’s sake.” Then—more changes. 
In 1926, a finally revised edition went 
to more than 100 friends and chosen 
subscribers. To preserve copyright in 
this country, Lawrence asked George 
H. Doran to sell twenty extra copies— 
at $20,000 apiece and with the proviso 
that the author approve the prospective 
purchasers. 


“The shrewdest and most penetrat- 
ing stunt in the whole realm of pub- 
lishing,” commented Doran. For though 
not one copy sold, they attracted some 
40,000 buyers for “Revolt in the Desert” 
—an abridgment of the “Seven Pillars” 
which Lawrence and two fellow aviators 
turned out during a couple of 1926 
evenings. 


Variations of the “penetrating” stunt 
have made newspaper headlines three 
times since. 

1—Last May, a fortnight before Air- 
craftsman T. E. Shaw met death in a 
motorcycle smashup, the Hoover War 
Memorial Library at Stanford Uni- 
versity made public a 9-year-old let- 
ter in which Lawrence described the 
“Revolt” as a “rotten little book... 
a dishonest thing, deliberately pro- 
duced by myself to sell 30,000 copies 











A900 
Chemieal 
Formulae 


In This One 
' Indispensable Book 





In this one big book you have 
at your fingertips practical com- 
mercial formulae for making 
thousands of useful products for 
your own use and for profitable 
; manufacture. Brand new, en- 
+ cyclopedic in scope, arranged for 
quick reference, it is exactly the 
book that every commercial 
chemist, large or small, has long 
wanted. 600 Meaty Pages of 
formulae including many pat- 
ented, scarce and little known 
processes, many published for 
the first time. Collected by over 
60 outstanding industrial chem- 
ists and technicians—every form- 
ula proved successful by actual 
test and experience. 


Covers Hundreds 
of Industries 
Thousands of Products 


You will find, in The Chemical Formulary, methods 
for making or using: 


Abrasives Fertilizer Matches 
Adhesives Fireproofing Metallic Printing 
Air Conditioning Fireworks Matrix, Rubber 
Alloys F luxes Mirrors 
Anti-rusts Fly Killer Nickel Plating 
Aromatics Food Specialties Oil Sun-Tan 
Asphalt Gems, Artificial Ointments 
Bronze Lacquers Glass Polish Paints 
Candles Glues Patent Leather 
Candy Glaze Gold, Plating Photographic 
Carbonizing Grease, Specialties 
Catalysts Lubricating Polish, Auto 
Celluloid Hair Setting Porcelain 
Cement Liquids Preservatives 
Cream, Cold Hair Tonics Printing 
Coffee Substitutes Incense Refrigerants 
Colors for Oils Inks Rubber, Synthetic 
Decolorizing Insulation Safety Glass 
Preparations Jams and Jellies Shaving Cream 
Dental Cement K alsomine Soaps 
Depilatories Lacquers Solvents 
Disinfectants Latex Paint Stencils 
Dyes Leather Polishes Tooth Paste 


Electrotyping Liniment Waterproofing 
Etching Compounds Liquors Zine Etching 


Explosives Lubricants Zine Plating 
and thousands more. 


ONE FORMULA ALONE MAY BE 


WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
TO YOU 


Every formula in this book is of practical, commercial 
value. The volume is not merely a collection of 
“household stunts’ or experiments for the amateur, 
but a mine of money-making ideas for everyone con- 
cerned with commercial chemistry. In addition, you 
will find it a quick-reference book for a vast amount of 
information that you need in your daily work. Send 
for your copy today. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


Send No Money. Mail This Coupon 
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and pay my overdraft” (incurred by ex- 
pensive print orders for the Seven Pil- 
lars). 

2—A fortnight after the fatal acci- 
dent, A. W. Lawrence announced that 
he would follow his brother’s wishes in 
stopping further sales of the “rotten 
little ook” and permitting a popular 
priced, posthumaus edition of the Seven 
Pillars. : 

3—Last week Doubleday, Doran an- 
nounced that “The Mint’’—a final Law- 
rence work on his post-War flying ca- 
reer—would appear Oct. 18, in a ten- 
copy printing, priced at $500,000. 


Puttars: Readers acquainted with 
“Revolt in the Desert’ will recognize 
two-thirds of this week’s $5 publica- 
tion. Once. more Ya Auruns, as the 
Arabs knew''him, reveals how under 
Sherif Feisal the 28-year-old scholar 
organized the anti-Turk revolt; how he 
blew up hostile supply trains with dyna- 
mite “tulips” (mines); and how he led 
quick-striking camel raids against the 
bewildered Turks. 

For two years the shy, sensitive Brit- 
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T. E. Lawrence: His Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom Made Headlines Three Times 


ish archeologist changed his race: he 
dressed, talked, ate, prayed, and thought 
like his Arabian friends. 

Incidents like the following—which 
Lawrence apparently thought too inti- 
mate for general notice during his life- 
time—furnish the fresh meat in this 
book. 

Bedridden with a ten days’ fever he 
applied the fruits of his previous 
philosophical and tactical studies to 
campaign problems. Early in the game 
he had to execute a murderer with his 
own hand. Once, while he was spying 
behind the enemy lines, he lost self- 
control. A Turkish Bey, who thought 
Lawrence a mere deserter, asked him 
to serve as his orderly. Lawrence re- 
fused; the Bey had him flogged until 
the tears came, then told his servants 
he had no further use for the bleeding 
Britisher. They let him escape. “That 
night the citadel of my integrity had 
been irrevocably lost,” wrote the 
shamed warrior. 
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Rewarpb: In the Fall of 1918 the 
victorious Arab army reached its goal, 
Damascus. The day after the last street 
fight, a spick-and-span British medical 
Major cursed Lawrence because the bat- 
tlefield was untidy. Lawrence “cackled 
out like a chicken, with the wild laugh- 
ter of strain.” 

“Bloody brute!” muttered the Major. 
He slapped Lawrence’s face, and stalked 
off—leaving the enigmatic warrior 
“more ashamed than angry.” 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: An Economist 
Favors Government in Business 
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GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS. By 

Chase. 299 pages, 63,000 words. 

Macmillan, New York. $2. 

Citing American and European ex- 
amples, Stuart Chase emphasizes the 
obvious fact that national governments 
are running and regulating more busi- 
nesses than ever. A good thing, the 
prolific economics writer concludes: in 
time, a permanent and improved New 
Deal should be able to furnish “every 
last family in the United States” with a 
six-room house, electricity, fuel, food, 
clothing, a Ford, education, and insur- 
ance against old age, accidents, sick- 
ness, and loss of work. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT? POLITICIAN. By Wil- 
liam B. Hesseltine. 452 pages. 160,000 
words. Illustrations, bibliography, index, 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $4.00. 

Herbert S. Agar’s Pulitzer Prize 
winning “The People’s Choice” ranked 
Grant below all other American Presi- 
dents. Professor Hesseltine’s scholarly 
biography illustrates this concept. 


Corrupt politicians dragged the Gen- 
eral down. And whereas previously ac- 
tion counted for everything with Grant, 
in Washington he ceased to act. Seven 
years after Grant left office, bank fail- 
ure wiped out the family savings. In 
the end the crash had good results, 
however: to repay creditors the General 
wrote his painstaking ‘Personal Mem- 
oirs” of the Civil War. His publisher, 
Mark Twain, gave him a 75 per cent 
royalty contract. Exactly two months 
after he had finished the two large 
volumes the General died of cancer of 
the throat. 
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PRO PATRIA. By Ramon J. Sender. 295 pages, 
88,000 words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$2.50. 

A “What Price Glory?” of African 
warfare. In novel form, a Spanish vet- 
eran transcribes notes he took during 
“the disaster of the year ’21,” when ina 


corner of Africa, 3,000 miles northwest - 


of Ethiopia, the Moroccan chieftain 
Abd el Krim decimated a well-equipped 
imperialist army. Viance, tough con- 
script veteran in the story, sees his out- 
post overwhelmed by the _ ruthless 
Moors and has to make his way to the 
Spanish base alone, half-starved, three 
times wounded. 


Major A. Hamilton Gibbs, novelist, 
reail an advance copy of the book and 
mused: “My regret is that among the 
many languages into which it has been 
translated I don’t see the Italian. Sure- 
ly this is the moment.” 
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GREATHEART: Old Ramon Ibanez, o; 
El Pobo, Spain, took his life’s Savings 
from hiding—almost $3,000, half pills 
half coins. Then he summoned his 
heirs. In their presence he burned the 
bills and tossed the coins into a wel, 
“I did it so no one would enjoy ap 
income from the sweat of my brow.” 

Crazy?: In Chicago, James A. Reis. 
enhaus told Circuit Judge Claude N, 
Saum he had made $75,000 since 1939. 
On those grounds he asked permission 
to leave the State Hospital for the Ip. 
sane. Judge Saum turned Reisenhaus 
loose: “No man can make that much 
money today on the stock market and 
be insane.” 


Snooze: For 25 years Arthur Gehrke. 
Watertown, Wis., innkeeper, has gone 
to bed in the Fall and stayed there un- 
til Spring. “I hibernate and don't get 
into trouble; while I may miss some 
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Arthur Gehrke: Ready to 
Bed Down for the Winter 


fun, I also miss a lot of disagreeable 
things.” Last week Gehrke didn’t miss 
a jangling telephone bell; at a cost of 
$60, The London Times called to inter- 
view him. 

DousLe: In Glasgow, 
little girl identified a 
dropped dead, as her uncle, 
Carberry. They carried him to her 
home, and notified her aunt. Mrs. Car- 
berry hurried over then went home 
weeping. There she let out a scream. 
Her husband slept soundly in his bed. 
The corpse was Alfred Bolton, 4 total 
stranger but Carberry’s spit’n’ image. 


Scotland, a 
man who 
Thomas 


PiguED: December, 1927—Adela Ve- 
lasquez Alday of El Paso, Texas, got 
married. Her husband took her to 4 
friend’s house and said: “Wait a min 
ute.” She waited. September, 1935— 
Tired of waiting, Mrs. Alday petitioned 
for a divorce. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE IN NEW YORK 


The importance of the Fifth Avenue buses as a means of transportation is ap- 
preciated by many thousands of New Yorkers and by visitors from all over the country. 





Since’ the days of long ago the policy of a seat for every passenger has not 
been changed. A ten cent fare is charged. 











Known as the motor car for shoppers, the Fifth Avenue buses deliver a large 
number of people directly to the leading department stores and specialty shops. The 
figures below, showing the number of passengers delivered directly to the door of 
various stores, are interesting: 
















Lord & Taylor’s 378,000 passengers per year 
Altman’s 423,000 = eis 
McCreery’s Fifth Ave. Entrance 233,400 ai ~ 
Best & Co. 184,500 = gil 
Franklin Simon & Co. 134,700 ” v7 ae 
John Wanamaker 284,290 so a 





Let us send you our presentation and rate circular. An advertising agency com- 
mission of 15°/g and a 2°/9 cash discount are of course part of our program and have 
been for 15 years. 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 
425 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Caledonia 5-2151 
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(Times World Wide Photo) 






This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. Here it was inspected by city officials and a vast throng, anxious to see this 
latest, most modern vehicle which will gradually replace the familiar old buses. 






THE MOST DOMINATING 
OPEN SPACE ON 
BROADWAY 


ony $2400 mont 








In the heart of Times Square, atop the Mayfair 

Theatre at 47th Street and Broadway, this huge 
spectacular stands waiting to flash your sales message 

. to flash it in brilliant animated lights to over 
1,000,000 people a day —the greatest concentrated 
circulation found anywhere in the world. 


Offering 3,000 square feet of copy area, more than 
one half mile of dominating neon; and an outstanding 
location that is second to few —this space is, without 
a doubt, today’s best buy on Broadway. 


The cost is but $2400. per month on a three year 
contract. Creative ideas and sketches submitted on 
request. 


DOUGLAS LEIGH INC. 


370 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK CALEDONIA 5-983! 
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